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THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuartTerLy Review or 
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DESIRE JOSEPH MERCIER 
7 AND 
THE NEO-SCHOLASTIO REVIVAL 


NARCHY reigned in the domain of human knowledge 
when Leo XIII proposed to himself to restore philosophy 

and consequent personal, political, and social morality to the 
firm foundation of Scholasticism. On the 4th of August, 1879 
he issued his encyclical Aeterna Patris in which he proclaimed 
the necessity of rebuilding the edifice of human thought on 
the ruins of thomistic philosophy, and he exhorted all teachers 
to explore this fertile source and to pass on the sane wisdom 
of the Middle Ages to their students. It is owing to the insight, 
also, of Leo XIII that Neo-Thomism received its true bearings. 
It was not his intention to hurl before the world an obsolete and 
decrepit philosophy, and so as to forestall any objections that 
should be made, he laid down the principles that should guide 
the philosophers in the revival of Scholasticism. Obsolete subti- 
lities were not to be defended, and full account was to be taken 
of important discoveries that daily add to the increase of thought 
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and extend the field of natural science and observation.* Hence. 
he stated in his encyclical: | 

Therefore, while we cheerfully and gladly declare that whatever has 
been wisely said, whatever has been profitably discovered and ascer- 
tained by anyone whomsoever, should be accepted; We most strenu- 
ously exhort you, Venerable Brethren, that, for the defence and glory 
of the Catholic Faith, the good of society, the advancement of science, 
you reinstate and as widely as possible propagate the inestimable 
wisdom of St. Thomas. The wisdom of St. Thomas, we say; for if 
anything has been examined with too much subtlety by the scholastic 
doctors or taught without due consideration, if anything is inconsistent 
with the ascertained doctrines of a subsequent age, or, in fine, is in any 
manner improbable, it is not by any means, our intention to recommend 
it to our age for imitation.” 

The ideas of Leo XIII about this undertaking were char- 
acteristic of the man. He wanted a living, vibrating philosophy 
that would embrace all learning, that would be up to date on 
scientific discoveries. He desired that the philosophers of his 
own age should go back to the masters of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and take up where they had left off, in 
their spirit, with their will for truth, with their comprehension 
of the divine plan, and with their understanding of the world in 
which they lived. With this in mind he passed from the ex- 
pression of theoretical views to their realization. 


DestrE Mercier anp Nro-ScHo.LastTIcIsM. 


With customary energy the Holy Father addressed himself 
to the Catholic institutions of higher learning and requested 
that a place be made in them for a more profound study of the 


1 How well Mercier and his disciples caught the spirit of Neo-Scholas- 
ticism as explained by the Holy Father can be observed in the article 
“ Kantisme et Neo-Scolastique ” written by M. De Wulf for the Revue Neo- 
Scolastique, 1902, p. 5-18. 

* This citation is taken from the English edition of the encyclical con- 
tained in Joseph Husslein’s Social Wellsprings, p. 263. The official text 
may be found in the Acta Leonis, 1, 255-284. 
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sources of Scholasticism and the do¢trines of St. Thomas. On 
Christmas day, 1880, he directed a brief to the bishops of 
Belgium in which he requested them to establish at the Uni- 
_ versity of Louvain a course devoted to the instigation of the 
teachings of the Angelic Doctor.® 

The Holy Father was convinced that if he was to remedy the 
social anarchy into which the world had collapsed, it would 
be necessary, first of all, to provide a remedy for the anarchy 
which reigned in the world of ideas; science and faith must be 
united anew in a truthful harmony; and the realization of Leo’s 
dream of intellectual salvation could be realized nowhere more 
effectually than at the school for which he had such deep 
esteem—Louvain. As Papal Nuncio to Belgium in his earlier 
days, Leo XIII knew, from personal experience, the immense 
worth of this institution; that it was the national seat of edu- 
cation and culture in that country; that it gave all the literary, 
scientific, and professional courses, with all the rights of a state 
institution, in the center of the civilized world; that it was at 
once both Catholic and free. Here, then, was a secular insti- 
tution with a Catholic heritage and a Catholic atmosphere. It 
was perfectly fitted for the development of the new program.‘ 

It was thus, at the instance of Leo XIII, that the bishops of 
Belgium sought a professor of philosophy, who could fulfill the 
requirements demanded by the Holy Father, to undertake the 
teaching of this new learning. Father Mercier was, at that 
time, teaching philosophy at the seminary of Malines and he 
was their choice for this great undertaking. 

Having studied theology at the University, the young pro- 
fessor knew well the Thomistie teachings from a theological 
point of view. But the situation in the new course was entirely 
different from that in the courses which he had frequented as a 


* Cf. Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1894, pp. 81-82. The French version of this 
brief is found on pp. 76-78. 
*L. Noel, Le Christianisme dang la vie moderne, pp. 8-10. 
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seminarian. Changes would have to be made if he were to 
interest the lay-world and lay-students in a modernized version 
of thirteenth century philosophy and ideas. As a student, how- 
ever, he had grasped the outlook and the mental orientation of 
the laymen of the legal, philosophical, scientific and medical 
courses in the university; and now that knowledge was to stand 
him in good stead. He realised that Scholasticism could not be 
brought out as a prominent factor in modern life unless it were 
put in contact with modern thought. With this in mind he 
visited Leo XIII in Rome and found his own ideas in com- 
plete harmony with those of the Holy Father.* 

Leo was a severe master and his requirements were measured 
by the high standards of his own genius and the profound reali- 
zation which he had of the grandeur and prestige of the Church. 
Master and pupil understood each other; both believed gen- 


erously in humanity, reason, and science. Both believed, also, - 


that humanity and science could, and must be drawn closer to 
the Church and to Christ. This was to be their objective, and 
with the Holy Father guiding and directing, Mercier under- 
took his arduous task.® 

In conformity with his belief of the necessity of putting 
Scholasticism in contact with modern thought, Mercier devoted 
himself to the investigation of the modern sciences. He studied 
carefully the positivists, Stuart Mill and Comte, and the later 
French and English psychological works. He attended the 
classes in medicine of Charcot at Paris. Later, in Louvain, he 
frequented courses in physiology, chemistry, and mathematics. 
Thus Dubly, writes: “ On le voit spectateur des experiences de 
Van Gebruchten, le grand neurologue, de Louis Henry, le 
chemiste, du linguiste de Harley, et du biologue Van Benedey.” * 


® This interview between Leo XIII and Mercier is described by John A. 
Gade in his Life of Cardinal Mercier, p. 32-33. 

*L. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, pp. 10-12, Henry Louis 
Dubly, Le Cardinal Mercier, p. 31. | 

"Henry Louis Dubly, Le Cardinal Mercier, p. 32. 
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The Holy Father desired, with all his heart, that the study 
of the sources of Scholasticism should be made at first hand, 
and hence, in Latin. He wished also that the Latin language 
should be used in the new courses at Louvain. Mercier saw, 
however, that in so doing, he would be preventing many young 
men from attending these courses, and thus, would be depriving 
the new undertaking of the possibility of success with those very 
people whom he wished to influence. To the Pope’s dream of 
seeing the scientific language of the Church become once more 
the universal language of science, the young professor had very 
able and practical objections, and the Holy Father, seeing their 
wisdom, acceded to Mercier’s desires to conduct his courses in 
French.*° 

When in October, 1882, Mercier was about to open his new 
courses, he was assured by the pessimists that his would be a 
voice crying in the desert. It was feared the new professor 
would be teaching in an empty classroom, and out of compassion 
_ for him, the theologians of the seminary courses went to his 
classes. The pessimists, however, never made a greater mistake, 
for the success of the new studies surpassed the fondest dreams 
of even its most enthusiastic proponents and the students in the 
University enrolled in this elective course placed outside of their 
daily routine. It seems that the students knew and appreciated 
their young professor even more than did his fellow faculty 
members. As a result, Mercier rapidly became one of the most 
remarkable personalities in the University. The students 
sought him out and required his direction with always in- 
creasing confidence, as well in moral as in intellectual matters. 
His enthusiasm and devotion to his work aroused similar enthu- 
siasm and devotion in his students, and it was thus that Mercier 
began to play the chief role that was to make him the head of 


* For Mercier’s reason for using French in preference to Latin, confer L. 
Noel’s Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, pp. 69-71. 
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the new school and of a group of new disciples for the next 
quarter of a century. 

As to his personal influence in spreading the new form of the 
old learning, the harmonization of scientific modernism with 
the philosophy of the Schoolmen, we have only to listen to the 
testimony of one of his own students. 


Mes souvenirs de |’Université, revoient surtout Mgr. Mercier dans le 
décor de cet Institut dont le caractére architectural est si parfaitement 
approprié au modernisme mitigé de tradition, de son enseignement. Tout 
était clarté dans ses lecons élargissement d’esprit, aspiration vers la 
modernité scientifique, précision d’analyse et effort incessant de synthése. 

Le professeur était vraiment |’A4me de la maison; l’impression était 
frappante, de cette harmonie entre le décor et la doctrine et c’était une 
joie rare pour l’esprit d’entendre, en un tel lieu, exposer la néo-scolas- 
tique par untel maitre. 

... Tl n’était pas le “ maitre des subtilités verbales” que pourrait 
faire évoquer le mot de “ scolastique”; il était, au contraire, le maitre 
des réalités limineuses et, jusque dans les speculations les plus élevées 
de la metaphysique, il portrait cet instinct supérieur de |’analyse, cette 
méthode invariable de “1’observation avant tout,” qui est le principe 
directeur et comme |’fime de la scolastique de saint Thomas et d’Aristote.® 


Having a professor in charge who created such an impression 
on his students, as much by his personal character as by his 
ability to handle his subject well and to do full justice to it, is 
there any wonder that his courses met with instant success? Is 
there any wonder, moreover, that he was able to form around 
himself a group of disciples who were destined to carry on the 
Neo-Scholastic traditions in the same spirit in which Mercier 
had inaugurated them ?*° 

To say that the task to which Mercier had been assigned was 
immense is describing the situation with extreme brevity. Yet 


* Henry Louis Dubly, Le Cardinal Mercier, pp. 33-34. 
1° A glance at the Revue Ned-Scolastique from 1894 through 1925 is suffi- 
cient to convince even the casual reader of the fame which Mercier’s colla- 


borators attained. 
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the success which Mercier encountered with his courses natur- 
ally gave birth to even greater projects than those which had yet 
been conceived. He soon discovered that to do full justice to 
the matter, it would be necessary to enlarge the scope of the 
teaching already undertaken; to develop extensively the par- 
ticular branches of philosophy; to leave no question untouched. 
The work was thus beyond the capabilities of one man and of 
one lifetime. But it was not too much for the indefatigable 
spirit of the young philosopher. 

Unable to do full justice to his gigantic task alone, and being, 
likewise, unable to find collaborators of his own mind on the 
teaching staff of the University, Mercier realized that it was 
up to him to find the men he needed among his own pupils. 
From this source he obtained the invaluable assistance of four 
men whose names have long since become famous in the world 
of philosophy: Mm. Deploige, DeWulf, Nys, and Thiery; and 
to these faithful interpreters of his own mind he distributed a 
share of the flourishing courses which he had inaugurated. In 
the first few years of his teaching Mercier had compared the 
philosophies of Taine, Spencer, and Kent with that of St. 
Thomas and had demonstrated the concordance of Scholasticism 
with the most varied tenets of modern science. In order, how- 
ever, to enter upon the research and study which modern 
science required, long years of specialization and personal re- 
search would be necessary. If a philosophy of the sciences was 
to be developed, it would be necessary for the professor of phi- 
losophy to be an expert on the science itself, as well as in the 
philosophy. This could only be done if there was some means 
of contact for the different professors of the various disciplines, 
some institution in which the professors of philosophy might 
work hand in hand with the scientists of their day. It was from 
this problem which presented itself for solution to Mercier that 
developed first the conception and then the actuality of the 
Institut supérieur de philosophie ou VEcole Saint-Thomas 
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d’Aquin.* The Holy Father enthusiastically approved Mer- 
cier’s design for the creation of such an institute as early as 
1888, and requested the bishops of the country to give all the 
aid that was necessary for this foundation; but it was only in 
1894, on the 7th of March, that the “ Institut supérieur de 
Philosophie ” received its charter, and had its position in the 
University defined by Papal brief.‘ Even then, and for years 
afterward, Mercier encountered innumerable obstacles to the 
work which he sought to do, but he always opproached them 
with a calm mind and in perfect serenity of spirit, and it was 
in the face of these difficulties that he proved his true worth. 
The work was carried on to completion as far as it was possible 
for a living, growing, and ever-developing task to be com- 
pleted. Mercier spared neither himself nor his generous col- 
laborators and gave an example, to all, of energy and devotion 
that shall ever remain an unforgettable lesson.** 

It was during this period, after his assignment to the task 
of restoring the philosophy of the Schools and before his episco- 
pal consecration in 1906, that Mercier gave to the world his 
treatises on philosophy in four volumes.** A fund of knowledge 


11 “ Dés lors, comme en présence du champ d’observation qui va s’élargis- 
sant tous les jours, les efforts individuels sont impuissants, il faut que 
l’association supplée a l’insuffisance du travailleur isolé, et que les hommes 
d’analyse et de synthése se réunissent pour réalizer, par leur commerce 
journalier et leur action commune, un milieu approprié au developpement 
harmonieux de la science et de la philosophie. 

“ Tel est le but de l’Ecole de philosophie fondée & l’Université de Louvain, 
& la demande de Leon XIII, et placée sous le vocable de celui qui semble 
avoir le mieux et le plus sagement uni l’esprit d’analyse et l’esprit de 
synthése, Saint Thomas d’Aquin.” D. Mercier, “La Philosophie Néo- 
Scolastique,” in the Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1894, p. 17. | 

1# This brief of Leo XIII is to be found in the Revue Néo-Scolastique, 
1894, pp. 286-291. | 

** John A. Gade, Life of Cardinal Mercier, pp. 54-67. 

14 These four volumes, together with those which were published later— 
including M, DeWulf’s well-known Histoire de la Philosophie, are part of 
the group of works known as the Cours de Philosophie of the Bibliotheque 
de UV’ Institut Superieur de Philosophie; and were published by Felix Alcan, 
108, Bd. St. Germain, Paris. 
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is contained in them and a glance at their titles is sufficient to 
give the reader a conception of the profundity and of the un- 
tiring labor of the young professor. 

The first volume is entitled Logique; and is a learned treatise 
_ of 407 pages in which the author examines his subject in four 
chapters, each chapter being based on the conception of one of 
the four principle causes of all things: efficient, material, 
formal and final. 

The second tome of Mercier’s course in philosophy treats the 
subject of metaphysics and is entitled Metaphysique Generale 
ou Ontologie. This volume of 622 pages is likewise divided 
into four parts which treat, respectively, Being; the transcen- 
dental properties of Being; the principle determinations of 
Being; and the causes of Being. 

Volume three, in 582 pages, is entitled Psychologie and has 
three parts treating the organic, sensitive and the rational life. 

The last volume of Mercier’s philosophical course, with the 
title Criteriologie Generale ou Théorie Generale de la Cert 
tude, has 426 pages, and is divided into four books which con- 
sider, first, the state of the question of the general problem of 
certitude; second, the initial state of the intellect confronting 
the general problem of certitude; third, the first problem: the 
objectivity of propositions of the order and the solution of this 
problem; and last, the second problem: the objective reality of 
concepts and the solution of this problem.** 

_ The success which these works met with is indicative of their 
learned content and great value. By 1905 we have at least 
four editions of all these volumes and from this fact alone we 
may judge their worth. We may judge the intellect which 
wrote them from their contents and from the manner in which 


**In 1900, Mercier was preparing a text book on special criteriology 
which was to be the fifth volume of the Cours de Philosophie. M. DeWulf’s 
Histoire de Philosophie, already mentioned, constituted the sixth volume of 
the “ Course” and was published in 1899. 
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they were written. It is not difficult for us to conceive the many 
problems of administration which arose in founding the new 
institute, the always increasing correspondence and the numer- 
ous visitors who demanded more and more of Mercier’s time as 
he became each day more widely known and more influential 
in the world of philosophy. Despite these obstacles and the 
feverish activity which surrounded him, he was able to produce 
books which are finished products on subjects which he, alone, 
had to carve from the mass of material before him. 

It is characteristic of Mercier that he was not content to bury 
the wisdom of Scholasticism in the schoolroom and wait for his 
students to spread it abroad. That eventuality was not to be 
depended upon; more immediate results were imperative. To 
attain this purpose he founded and directed, until he was ele- 
vated to the episcopacy, a learned, and scientific periodical 
called the Revue Néo-Scolastique. To this review he himself 
was a frequent contributor. Mercier was a remarkable rapid 
and facile writer, and was capable of writing an article for the 
review or a chapter for one of his books completely and entirely — 
at one sitting. After having finished the preparation of the 
material and having marshalled his ideas, he would close him- 
self in his room and work without interruption until he had 
finished the task before him. Writing was to Mercier an essen- 
tial and important activity of the vital, pulsating thing that he 
wanted his new institute to be. In fulfilling this part of his task, 
consequently, he spared! neither himself nor his disciples. His 
new review was to be the means of transmitting his own teach- 
ings and those of his colleagues to those outside the school and 
thus his sphere of influence would be greatly increased. The 
variety of his writings in the Revue Néo-Scolastique and their 
depth of thought is as impressive as are his volumes on the Neo- 
Scholasticism which he was teaching. In the year 1894 he 
made three contributions to his review on the subjects of Neo- 
Scholastic philosophy and on the nature and concept of the 
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Beautiful in Nature and in Art.*® In the following year the 
review contained two more of his articles; this time on the 
theory of the three primitive truths and on Agnosticism.** The 
following list of articles contributed by Mercier to the Revue 
Néo-Scolastique during the years from 1896 to 1906 will give 
the reader an idea of the vast amount of labor and energy that 
went into his work and of the depth and sincerity of his con- 
viction that it was necessary to spread Neo-Scolasticism outside 
of his own University. 


1896— 
La Psychologie de Descartes et l’anthropologie scolastique. 
1. La Psychologie de Descartes. p. 183ff. La Psychologie de 
Descartes et l’anthropologie scolastique. 2. Le méchanisme ap- 
pliqué & l’étude de l’homme au & l’anthropologie. p. 229 ff. 


And in the Bulletm de l'Institut superieur de philosophte of 
this same year we find two articles written by Mercier in which 
he gives a summary of his courses in epistemology. pp. 210 and 
239. 


1897— 
IX. Pourquoi le doute méthodique ne peut étre universel. p. 182 ff. 
XX. La Psychologie de Deseartes et l’anthropologie scolastique. 
III (Suite). p. 386. 
VI. Les suggestions criminelles. p. 408 ff. 
1898— 
I. La philosophie de Herbert Spencer: p. 5 ff. 
X. La Psychologie de Descartes et l’anthropologie scolastique 
(suite et fin) p. 193 ff. 
1899— 
II. Le Positivisme et les vérités nécessaires des mathématiques. 
p. 12 ff. : 


*° The exact titles of these articles are as follows: “La Philosophie Néo- 
Scolastique,” pp. 5-18; and “Du Beau dans la nature et dans l’art,” pp. 
263-306 and pp. 339-347. 

**“ Ta Théorie des trois vérités primitives” pp. 7-26; “ L/Agnosticisme 
—A propos du livre de A. Balfour, ‘ Les fondements de la foi,’” pp. 402-419. 
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VIII. “ Ecco l’allarme.” Un cri d’allarme p. 144 ff. 
XVI. La motion de la vérité. p. 371 f 


I. Le Bilan philosophique de XIX° siécle. p. 5 ff. 

VI. Observations et discussions.—1l. La nature de la vérité. 2. 
Induction ‘6 ynipléte et induction scientifique. 3. La science 
moderne ef:Ja philosophie thomiste. p. 190 ff. 

IX. Le Bilan philosophique du XIX° (suite et fin) p. 315 ff. 

XII. L/induction scientifique. p. 422 ff. 


XI. L’unité et le nombre d’aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin. p. 258 ff. 
XIII. Le phénoménisme et l’ancienne metaphysique. p. 321 ff. 


V. La derniére Idole. p. 73 ff. This is a criticism of a study by 
the Abbé Marcel Hebert on the Divine Personality. 
XI. Discussions. p. 185. In this article the learned author discusses 
three philosophical questions that had been proposed at the 
time. 


I. La liberté d’indifference et le déterminisme psychologique. p. 5. 


XII. A propos de |’enseignement de la scolastique. p. 539. 


Such were the writing of Msgr. Mercier during these eleven 
years, and we can envision the intense, even feverish, activity 
that engaged him when we remember that, besides writing these 
articles, he was at the same time directing the publication of the 
periodical and carrying on his regular classes. In fact, in the 
year 1905-1906 when he was elevated to the episcopacy, our 
professor was teaching Criteriology, Theodicy, and conducting 
a special class for the discussion of special questions on psy- 
chology.** There is no wonder, therefore, that in the year 1906, 
Msgr. Mercier was called by the Holy Father to fill the vacant 


28 Cf. the Bulletin de l’Institut de Philosophie in the Revue Neo-Scolas- 
tique, p. 495-496, 1905. 


1901— | 
1903— 
1904— 
1905— 
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primatial see of his native land. This was a striking triumph 
for the institution which Mercier had founded, as well as for 
himself; and when Mercier turned his task over to the able 
and competent hands of M. Deploige, that institute was firmly 
established. Since that time the institute publishes four re- 
views, Owns a printing establishment, and possesses four labora- 
tories. Its graduates have passed from the scene of their 
scholastic labors to all the countries of Europe and America and 
have done work of inestimable value in philosophy. 


It was thus that Msgr. Mercier gave to his work of restoring 
Thomistic philosophy to a modern world its physical orienta- 
tion. In order to guarantee success, a school had been necessary 
for the instruction of students in this philosophy whose very 
sanity and common sense was its life. Moreover, if the results 
of this new revivial were to live and grow, books were necessary 
for the students; and if these results were to be prread abroad 
among the savants of other universities, there had to be a 
medium for that transmission. It was this fact that induced 
Mercier both to write text books and to found his review, as 
well as to contribute frequent articles to it himself. But, Neo- 
Scholasticism is a rapprochement between modern science and 
thomistic philosophy and, hence, some institution was necessary 
in which the professors of the philosophical courses could ex- 
change ideas with the scientists and obtain from them the latest 
facts in scientific progress; and for this also Mercier found the 
solution. The physical side of his work was completed when he 
was elevated to the episcopacy, and as a going and growing 
institution it was turned over to the charge of M. Deploige, 
under whose direction and supervision it continued to flourish 
and advance with the same pulsating life, inspiration, and enthu- 
siasm that had originally been given it by Msgr. Mercier. His 
work in the field of pure philosophy ended in the year 1906, but 
he was not to leave the field of practical philosophy until the 
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day of his departure from this world. The future held great 
things for him and, especially during the trying years of 1914- 
1918, when he was to act the part of the guardian angel of 
Belgium, he was to have daily use for the philosophy which he 
had taught for so many years in the schoolroom and by every 

other means at his disposal. | 


AND ScrentTiIFIC Progress 


As a result of the worship of the experimental sciences and 
of the experimental method which had grown proportionally 
with the admiration for the marvellous results which physical 
science had attained, many Catholics had held themselves aloof 
from the natural sciences lest they be tainted with the errors 
into which many men of their time had fallen. As the years 
passed, the experimentalists, who had heaped ridicule upon 
Scholasticism, had forced Catholic philosophers into the false 
position of complete isolation from the sciences. It can not be 
denied that the Scholastics of the Decadence were, themselves, 
partly to blame for the situation which the Neo-Scholastics 
found at the end of the nineteenth century, but it was not 
Mercier’s intention nor Leo XIII’s desire, that they submit 
passively to that position of isolation. He wished his new 
school to philosophize for the benefit of truth; of scientific 
truth, which desperately needed the philosophy of the schools to 
guide it through the maze of erroneous opinions: which swept 
the world during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For 
this reason he treats at length what he calls the scientific islola- 
tion of Catholics and then goes on to determine the relationship 
that must exist between Neo-Scholasticism and science. This 
chapter, therefore, may be divided into two articles: 


1. The Scientific Isolation of Catholics. 
2. Neo-Scholasticism and Science. 


LA 
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1. Tue Screntiric Isoration or CaTHOLics. 


It was with great care that Leo XIII, in his encyclical 
Aetern Patris, had pointed out the benefit that physical science 
was to derive from the restoration of the philosophy of the 


Schoolmen which he had initiated.” It is not sufficient, he says 


2° Finally, all human sciences may well entertain the hope of advancement 
and confidently expect a strong support from the reinstating of philosophic 
studies which We propose. For, from philosophy as from a wise governess 
the liberal arts are accustomed to borrow, and to draw vital air as from a 
common source of life. It is proved by results and by constant experience 
that the liberal arts especially flourished, when philosophy was in un- 
disputed honour, and its wise decisions were respected. But they were neg- 
lected and almost blotted out of existence, when philosophy decayed and 
became entangled with errors and absurdities. 

Thus even physics, the study which is now held in such high esteem, 
and which by its many wonderful discoveries has secured to itself every- 
where special admiration, will not only receive no detriment but a power- 
ful help from the restoration of the ancient philosophy. For the consider- 
ation of facts and the observation of nature are not alone sufficient for the 
fruitful exercise and advancement of this study; but when the facts have 
been established one must rise higher, labour diligently to investigate the 
nature of corporeal things, to discover the laws which they obey, and the 
principles whence they derive their order, their unity in variety, and their 
mutual affinity in diversity. To which investigations it is wonderful what 
light and powerful aid is afforded by scholastic philosophy, if it be wisely 
handled. In connexion with which matter it is well to repeat a word 
of warning. Some, namely, have most unjustly charged as a fault upon 
this some philosophy, that it is opposed to the advance and progress of 
the natural sciences. For, when the scholastics, following the opinions of 
the Holy Fathers, always taught in anthropology that human intelligence 
rises only from sensible things to the knowledge of those that are incor- 
poreal and immaterial, they readily perceived that nothing was more use- 
ful to a philosopher than diligently to investigate the secrets of nature 
and engage long and earnestly in the study of physics. Which opinion they 
also confirmed by their practice. For, St. Thomas, Blessed Albertus 
Magnus, and other leaders of the scholastics did not give themselves to 
the study in such a way as to prevent themselves from devoting much 
labour to the examination of the things of nature. Nay, there are not a 
few of their sayings and maxims on these subjects which recent teachers 
approve and acknowledge to be in accordance with truth. Moreover, in this 
very age, many eminent teachers of the physical sciences publicly and 
openly declare that there is no real conflict between the certain and estab- 
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for the scientist to observe the physical manifestations of nature. 
He must also arrive at conclusions concerning the nature of the 
material things which he observes and the laws which govern 
them in their unity and in their variety. Such is to be the con- 
tribution of the new philosophy. The essential work of the new 
school must be living, it must be method, and spirit, rather than 
doctrine. There is no opposition between this philosophy and 
the development of the natural sciences, and such an assertion 
is in direct contradiction with, and a supreme injustice to the 
great schoolmen of the Middle Ages. St. Thomas and St. 
Albert the Great, as well as the other leaders of the School had 
constantly taught that the mind can only rise to a knowledge of 
immaterial and incorporeal things by a consideration of the 
manifestations of nature and a study of physical phenomena. 
In the present day, also, there are many learned scientists who 
admit that there is no contradiction between the principles of the 
Schoolmen and the confirmed conclusions of modern science. 
That Mercier saw eye to eye with the Holy Father on the 
essential character which Neo-Scholasticism was to have, has 
been proven by the facts which took place once he had assumed . 
his charge. Catholics, he says, have lived long enough in scien- 


lished conclusions of modern physical science and the philosophic principles 
of the school. | | 
Therefore, while We cheerfully and gladly declare that whetever has 
_been wisely said, whatever has been profitably discovered and ascertained 
by anyone whomsoever, should be accepted; We most strenuously exhort 
you, Venerable brethren, that, for the defence and glory of the Catholic 
faith, the good of society, the advancement of all sciences, you reinstate 
and as widely as possible propogate the inestimable wisdom of St. Thomas. 
The wisdom of St. Thomas, we say; for if anything has been examined with 
too much subtlety by the scholastic doctors or taught without consideration, 
if anything is inconsistent with the ascertained doctrines of a subsequent 
age, or, in fine, is in any manner improbable, it is not, by any means, our 
intention to recommend it to our age for imitation. The above quotation 
from Leo XIII’s encyclical “ Aeterni Patris” is taken from the English 
text contained in Joseph Husslein’s Social Wellsprings, pp. 262-263. The 
official] text of this encyclical is to be found in the Acta Leonis 1: 255-284. 
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tific isolation, and it is now necessary that they make themselves 
heard in the world of scientific progress. It is the common 
opinion that the clergy who rule the Church are pious, zealous, 
and hostile to the preoccupations of science. As a result of this 
conception, Catholics have been forced into a false intellectual 
position of isolation. This is harmful both to Faith and to 
science.”° 

Harm to Faith arises from this state of affairs because it is 
based on the prejudice that there is a real opposition between 
Faith and science. As a result the faithful are divided into 
antagonistic groups; the one group of believers who is believed 
to lend a blind obedience to the dictates of religion, the other 
group which arrogates to itself a monopoly on free thought and 
knowledge. Religion then loses the scientific prestige which it 
had once enjoyed.” 

The argument of authority is the basis on which most men 
found their religious convictions. Formerly most of the intel- 
lectual elite of the world were believers and because of this fact 
the common people also found it easy to agree with religious 
truth. Today, however, a great many of those who pass for 
representatives of science are either unbelievers or indifferent to 
religion entirely. The result of this is that the uninitiated 
likewise, are often too ready to question what they are either 
incapable of understanding because of the lack of scientific 
training, or that which they do not de facto understand, because 
they have never taken the necessary time and trouble to investi- 
gate the basis on which the Christian religion is founded. The 
authority, therefore, of scientific men is something that can be 
of help to religion, and Catholic philosophy is the means which 


*°L. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, p. 31-32; D. Mercier, 
“La Philosophie Neo-Scolastique,” Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1894, pp. 11-13. 

*2 L. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, p. 32; D. Mercier, “ Le 
Bilan Philosophique du IXe siécle,” Revue Neo-Scolastique, 1900, pp. 325- 
326. 
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we must use to attract such men to our religion. The Church 
must regain the position of scientific prestige which it has lost. 

And just as this scientific isolation is harmful to Faith, so 
also it is harmful to science. Reason and Faith have the same 
Author and science and doctrine were made to be united.” 
Faith prepares reason and leads sincere souls to itself, it 
strengthens the footsteps of the men of science, it stops him in 
time at the edge of the precipice, it traces for him the limits 
within which is found enclosed the truth which he wishes to 
demonstrate to himself or which he wishes to discover. It some- 
times happens that men of science give themselves over to fool- 
hardy and dangerous hypotheses or to senseless dreams because 
they have trusted exclusively to the powers of their own finite 
reason and have lacked the support which the author of the 
supernatural order has placed at the service of our poor human 
minds. It would be useless to hope that philosophy will lead 
the men of science en masse into the Christian religion that is 
certain, but there are some among them who follow with inter- 
est, although perhaps from a distance, the march of Christian 
thought and these men are always ready to be influenced. Just, 
then, as faith needs science, so also science needs faith.” 


9. Nxro-ScHOLASTICISM AND ScCIEeNcE. 


In attempting his restoration of Scholasticism, Mercier was 
deeply convinced that this philosophy is the only one that com- 
pletely and better than any other explains the facts of physical 
science. This is certainly true of experimental psychology. 


#2“ La verité est que la philosophie fait corps avec la science et n’en est 
que le developpement naturel, L/esprit humain n’est pas regi par deux 
lois opposées; une seule loi le domine toujours, & quelque objet que son 
activité s’applique: il observe et analyse les faits, cherche & en induire les 
causes et & expliquer ainsi les faits par leurs causes.” D, Mercier, “ Le 
Bilan Philosophique du IX¢ siécle,” Revue Neo-Scolastique, 1900, p. 322. 

** L. Noel, Le Ohristianisme dane la vie moderne, pp. 33-34. 
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Aristotle and the Schoolmen taught that man-is a composite 
substance consisting of an immaterial soul and a material body. 
In this composite being the higher functions are actually de- 
pendent upon the lower ones, man’s inward acts have a cor- 
responding counterpart in his physical nature, every thought 
which passes through his mind effects its own representation, 
every act of his will is accompanied by a sensible emotion, 
every concrete phenomenon which is presented to the conscious- 
ness has characteristics which are both psychological and physio- 
logical, and, therefore, is dependent upon introspection and 
observation.** It is for these reasons that Neo-Scholastics fol- 
low the Aristotelian philosophy and teach that psychology and 
physiology are one and the same science, and not two separate, 
much less opposed sciences. a 

Aristotle studied man’s mental acts through their connection 
with the bodily functions. His genius was creative and his 
mind bent upon facts; but his is not empirical in his investiga- 
tion of truth since in the sensible he looks for the intelligible. 
He believed that the higher is known only after the lower and 
through an understanding of the lower; but at the same time it 
is in the higher that the raison d’étre and the true cause of the 
lower must be found. Scholastics adopt these principles and 
build up a science of psychology which is closely and intimately 
connected with physiology. Scientists are finding that this 
Aristotelian animism is the only plausible metaphysical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the study of experimental psychology.” 

And proportionally at Neo-Scholasticism is found to furnish 
the most adequate interpretation of the facts of experimental 
psychology, it must be admitted that the hypotheses of the 
materialists and the dualistic theories of Plato and Descartes 


- **D. Mercier, “La Psychologie de Descartes et l’anthropologic scolas- 
tique,” Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1898, pp. 194-195. 
Ibid., pp. 197-198. 
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must be abandoned.*® The materialistic hypothesis would have 
us believe that the soul is only a dynamic or physiological psy- 
chology, rather than a separate science.*’ Likewise if the other 
extreme be admitted, namely that the nature of the soul is 
thought alone, that the soul has its own subsistence and is 
isolated from the body, that it is directly and exclusively ob- 
servable through consciousness, then a science of experimental 
psychology cannot be admitted. By this latter tenet the Car- 
tesian dualists exclude the possibility of a science of psycho- 
physiology because they contend that psychological study must 
be confined exclusively to inward facts observed by and in con- 
sciousness.** It is only, therefore, the anthropology of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas which relies upon both inward and outward 

& experience and thereby lays a firm foundation for the study 
of experimental psychology. 


Metaphysics likewise is the logical achievement of science, 
although it is discredited or abandoned outside of Christian 
schools it can not be admitted that the principles of meta- 
physics are, in any way, opposed to the scientific trend. Meta- 
physics must be regarded as the natural complement of science 
and it is certainly far from being inconsistent or incompatible 
with science.” 


7° In a series of articles published in the Revue Néo-Scolastique between 
1896-1898 under the general title “La Psychologie de Descartes et l’an- 
thropologie scolastique,” Mercier gives us a complete study of Cartesian 
Philosophy and of idealistic and mechanistic systems of psychology which 
developed from it. He confronts these systems with the traditional Neo- | 
Scholastic teachings and rejects them. Cf. Revue neo-Scolastique, 1896, 
p. 183 ff., p. 229 ff.; 1897, p. 182 ff., p. 386 ff.; 1898, p. 193 ff. 

27D. Mercier “La Psychologie de Descartes et l’anthropologie scolas- 
tique,” Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1897, pp. 399-407. 

*°D. Mercier, “La Psychologie de Descartes et l’anthropologie scolas- 
tique,” Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1896, pp. 229-233. : 

*° For further details see Cardinal Mercier’s The Origins of Contemporary 
Psychology, pp. 284-319. 
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Tue Nature or Nero-Tuomism. 


Philosophic thought is not a completed work, it is living like 
- the mind which conceives it. It is not, then, a sort of mummy 
that has been buried in a tomb around which we mount guard; 
but it is a young, living organism, which personal activity must 
always feed in order to insure its perpetual growth and develop- 
ment.*® Philosophy is the most complete explanation we can 
possibly find of the universe in which we live. The sciences 
begin this explanation; they study it in a particular domain. 
Philosophy comes after them as the heir of their results; tries 
to understand them better by attaching them to simpler and, 
consequently, more evident principles; attempts to affirm their 
certitude by a more profound reflection ; and thus seeks to estab- 
lish among all the branches of human knowledge, an order of 
logical subordination which is an expression, at once faithful 
and sure of the whole of the known world.” 

Such is the personal work of the philosopher, believer or un- 
believer, professor or student; and it is not identified with any 
system, libnitzien, cartesian, or thomistic, nor wiih any amalga- 
mation of systems. The object of philosophy is truth, and there 
are not two orders to which research belongs, the one, of truths 
which are morally indifferent and controvertible, and the other, 
of truths morally necessary, whose conclusions are fixed in ad- 
vance and imposed on reason by some social authority or other.* 

The personal effort to form our human knowledge into a 
single and superior synthesis is based directly on the study of 
nature and on the analysis of conscience. The philosopher, 
then, approaches the historical study of the systems of philoso- 


*°D. Mercier, “ Le Bilan Philosophique du XIX¢® siécle,” Revue Néo- 
Scolastique, 1900, pp. 319-320. 

Ibid., pp. 320-321. 

*21D. Mercier, “ Le Bilan Philosophique du XIXe® siécle,” Revue Néo- 
Scolastique, 1900, p. 321. 
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phy with an independent mind in order to discern that of which 
reason approves, and to profit by it, and in order to separate 
from it that of which reason disapproves, so that the truths 
from which such things mark a deviation might be better 
appreciated.** 

In this conception, philosophy is above all systems, it is a 
unity of thought, it is not immobilized, but in continual move- 
ment. It is the growing fruit of the efforts of each succeeding 
generation in the history of mankind.** 

Philosophy is not only an actual science, but it is the natural 
development of the physical sciences and has truth for its object. 
There is only one law which dominates the human mind, what- 
ever may be the object to which its activity is applied. It ob 
serves and analyses the facts, seeks to draw from them the 
causes and to explain the facts by these causes. The laws of the 
division of labor require that some study the object of their 
interest immediately, in order to draw knowledge from it by 
observation and by induction, and that others study the more 
remote conclusions and the more general explanations of the 
order of nature. Such, however, is only an artificial procedure 
which is demanded by the limited strength and potentialities 
of our intellectual and physical natures. When scientists and 
philosophers have finished their respective tasks, they must 
bring the results of their labors to the common treasury of 
human knowledge, since it is the highest aspiration of the mind 
as well as the greatest recompense for their labors to contem- 
plate the results of observation and reflexion joined together 
in one superior unity, in the breast of which the transitions 
from immediate causes to ultimate causes are effaced and the 
limits of science and metaphysics are confused. Such was the 
conception of the great Greek philosophers, of the most brilliant 
representatives of the School, and of the outstanding mddern 


Ibid., p. 321. % Ibid., pp. 321-322. 
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philosophers. All human knowledge is necessarily one: this is 
in complete harmony with and expresses the logic itself of the 
progressive development of science. The great Fathers, Doctors, 
and Schoolmen of the Church, thus, brought one after the other 
their intellectual rock for the construction of the grandiose 
monument of human thought. The Renaissance temporarily 
disfigured this monument with burlesque additions which con- 
scientious workers of the past have patiently removed so that 
the solid rock of the primitive edifice has reappeared and, today, 
there are numerous workers who strive to undertake and carry 
on the work of construction on this monument.** 

No time is more propitious for philosophy as the natural 
complement of science than is the present, since no age of the 
world has ever been more favoured with scientific progress than 
our own. Before the XVIII century the method of observation 
was unable to go beyond the natural information which was 
supplied by the senses, and human ingenuity was obliged to 
make up for the lack of facts by the insertion of hypotheses 
whose only merit was their cleverness and which could not be 
proved by experimentation. Today, however, the instruments 
of scientific research have been multiplied and improved so that 
the conclusions which are derived from such investigation merit 
greater probability and achieve more certain results.*° 

The metaphysician, therefore, is ungrateful and faithless to 
the spirit of his philosophy if he does not show the respect due 
to physical science and recognize the necessity of a permanent 
contact with the sciences. It is not to be denied that in the 
field of science as elsewhere there are charlatans who exploit to 
the profit of their own vanity and irreligion the goods of the 
most elevated order, but neither can it be denied that there are 


*°D. Mercier, “ Le Bilan Philosophique du XIX¢* siécle,” Revue Néo- 
Scolastique, 1900, pp. 322-324. 

*°D. Mercier, “Le Bilan Philosophique du XIX® siécle,” Revue Néo- 
Scolastique,*1900, p. 324-325. 
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true scientists who labour patiently and faithfully after the 
truth and who are worthy of all respect.** To such men we owe 
our admiration and recognition. 

In order to drive home this point of the necessary unity of 
science and philosophy, Mercier tells us, in the words of the 
German writer Dr. Miiller,** what St. Thomas would do if he 
were to return among us today and behold the results of scientific 


progress. 


Cet esprit souple et si bien ouvert a tout ce qu’il y a des grand et de 
digne de notre connaissance, s’approprierait avec toute l’ardeur de son 
zele les conquétes de la civilasation depuis son époque; il nous donnerait 
dans une édition corrigée de sa Somme ce systeme que nous attendons 
encore et qui serait le fruit mur d’une evolution de deux mille ans, con- 
forme a l’eternelle verite du salut ainsi qu’aux plus strictes exigences 
de la formation intellectuelle. Ce noble esprit si prudent dans ses 
decisions, constamment en progrés, se corrigeant frequemment lui-méme 
& mesure de son developpement, serait fort étonné de voir qu’on a fait de 
ses écrits un dogme rigide et mort. Ce penseur si modeste et si eloigne 
de vouloir se deifier lui-méme, quels reproches n’adresserait-il pas & ses 
partisans pour avoir mis tous leurs soins 4 empécher le grain seme par © 
lui de pousser et de germer en pleine terre et en plain air, et pour 
l’avoir laissé secher dans leurs granges au lieu de faire fructifier avec 
abondance ce riche capital intellectuel.*® 


The philosophies of neglected philosophers belong to history 
but the philosophies of our contemporaries, Kant, Spencer, and 
Comte, live today in the very atmosphere which we breathe. 
Neo-Scholastics, then, must not distrust the solidity or the effi- 
cacy of their doctrine to the extent that they hesitate to confront 
it with those systems which are evident at every turning of the 
roadway. ‘They must make thomism intelligible to their con- 


Tbid., p. 325-326. 

*° Dr. Miiller, “St. Thomas und die moderne Wissenschaft,” Beitrage 
zur allgemeinen Zeitung, Munich 1894. Nr. 293. 

Mercier, “Le Bilan Philosophique du XIX¢® siécle,” Revue Néo- 


Scolastique, 1900, p. 326. . 
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temporaries and not impede its development by removing it 
from all opposition and enclosing it in an ivory tower.*° 

The neo-scholastic must likewise recognize that the truth 
which he possesses is not the entire truth, and that he is not 
alone in the possession of the truth. It was a fault of the phi- 
losophers of the period of decadence that they did not recognize 
and measure the limits of their knowledge, and that they lacked 
intellectual modesty. Neo-Scholastics must not attempt to 
respond prematurely to every problem; they must remember 
that only an infallible authority can define a dogma; they must 
cultivate intellectual modesty. Only in this way can they hope 
to gain credence for their doctrines and look to the future with 
the confidence and the hope that the twentieth century will mark 
an era of progress for those same doctrines. The world, itself, 
is ready to receive these doctrines and they are represented by 
men of great learning and culture. The incertitude of modern 
thought renders always more imperious the need of a definite 
orientiation, of a more ardent study, of a deeper and juster ap- 
preciation of the great and strong tradition of the Schools.** 

The fact that one is for or against Aristotle or St. Thomas, 
for or against Kant or Comte, means only that one considers 
this or that philosophy as the most adequate explanation of 
human knowledge; it does not mean that we hold any system of 
philosophy to be the completed monument of human thought 
before which the mind has only to prostrate itself in a sterile 
contemplation. Our philosophy, therefore, that of the Schools, 
is not regarded by the Neo-Scholastics as an informable judg- 
ment, and we are ready to sacrifice our old ideas from the 
moment that they shall be proven manifestly false by an ob- 
served fact. We, ourselves, are thus accustomed to take observa- 
tion as our point of departure, as the origin of our researches, as 


“°D. Mercier, “Le Bilan Philosophique du XIX¢ siécle,” Revue Néo- 
Scolastique, 1900, p. 326. 
“ Ibid., pp. 328-329. 
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the source of truth and the sovereign mistress of science. 
Catholic philosophers love science and we cultivate it in our 
schools of philosophy and we will always endeavor to do so with 
increasing effort. 


Tue ProGRaM. 


The program which Neo-Scholasticism presents to itself in- 
cludes several problems, the first of these is the development of 
a more profound philosophy of criticism, and the second calls 
for a more intense development of scientific observation and of 
experience particularly in the field of psychology.* 

The first problem is brought to our attention by the abbrevia- 
tions of the modern philosophers. Under ordinary circum- 
stances man does not doubt the testimony of his senses or of his 
intellect. Even the physicist and the philosopher, when they 
discover that they have fallen into errors of the senses, are con- 
vinced that these errors are the result of pure accident. The 
natural sincerity of our cognitive faculties, when working 
normally, was taken for granted by the philosophers of Greece 
and by the masters of the Schools. Sextus Empiricus,** op- 
posing the dogmatism of philosophers, does so on the basis of 
acknowledged abberations of the senses or of the intellect, and 
never doubts the possibility of the proper use of reason.** 

By the philosophers of the Middle Ages man was considered 
to be the most perfect object which God had created; and when 
they considered the universal order of creation and noted its 
perfection, it prevented them from thinking that man might be 


42 L.. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, pp. 82-87. 

** Sextus, Empiricus, an Alexandrian philosopher of the fourth century, 
taught Skepticism, not only in theoretical and practical philosophy, but 
even in arithmetic and geometry. He held, not that no science is certain, 
but rather that the true Skeptic suspends judgment on the objectivity of © 
truth. See William Turner’s History of Philosophy, p. 186-18. 

‘4D. Mercier, “ Pourquoi le doute methodique ne peut etre universel,” 
Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1897, pp. 194-185. 
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the only badly arranged mechanism in that creation; the only 
thing that spoiled its harmony. Because they believed that 
every being had its own end and that this was under the control 
of the principle of finality within it, they were prevented from 
believing that there was any essential disorder in the mind of 
man. Thus it was that when the Scholastics occupied them- 
selves with the knowledge of truth, their primary consideration 
was to demonstrate the intimate reason for their unshakable 
faith in the nature of the human mind.* 

Although this doubt was not felt by the Scholastics, it was 
felt by the modern philosophers. Descartes and Kant struck a 
mortal blow at the very root of the cognitive faculties them- 
selves by their systematic doubts and criticisms. Neo-Thomists 
must philosophize for the men of their own country just as the 
Thomists did for the men of theirs; and since the men of our 
times have been profoundly influenced by the philosophies of 
doubt, it is necessary that we interest ourselves in their prob- 
lems ; that we present solutions to the problems which vex them. 
In philosophy as in Faith, it may be said that heresy is most 
common occasion for the defintion of Catholic dogmas; Kantian 
criticism must be then the occasion of a profound investigation 
of criteriology.*° 

The second problem for Neo-Scholastics is that of developing 
more profoundly the spirit of scientific observation and experi- 
ence in connection with psychology. The opinion of Mercier 
in this regard has already been treated under the headings: “‘ The 
Scientific Isolation of Catholics” and “ Scholasticism and 
Science.” Mercier holds that the philosopher can fully under- 
stand the physical nature and activity of man only if he asso-: 
ciates with his study the facts which can be obtained from the 


‘© L. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, pp. 83-84. 
“* Mercier’s volume entitled, Critériologie Générale is consecrated largely 
to the examination of the critical philosophies of Descartes and Kant. 
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study of biology, histology, embryogeny, and physiology, as well 
as that which can be learned from the study of the unhealthy 
pathological states.** It is very important for Neo-Scholastics — 
to take an important place in the field of psycho-physiological 
investigation. It is not a question here of weighing the mind or 
of calculating the dimensions of the soul; it means simply con- 
sidering the fact of consciousness in both its material and im- 
material complexity. Consciousness left to itself is unable to 
inform us of the elements of which the complex whole is com- 
posed, since this complex whole as presented to spontaneous 
introspection is undivided. In a few words, then, the program 
of the new psychological science is to dissociate these elements 
for the purpose of arriving at the simple analytical data, those 
which Wundt** calls by the technical term of impressions; 
this program means reconstituting synthetically the concrete 
complexity of spontaneous consciousness; namely, the represen- 
tation; and determining the laws of association as these repre- 
sentations. Whatsoever the omnipotent has designed to create 
and which his supreme wisdom governs, human reason can not 


«7 Nous ne croyons pas que l’on puisse rendre meilleur service aux 
doctrines générales de la psychologie scolastique, que de les mettre en 
rapport avec les resultats acquis en biologie cellulaire, en histologie, en 
embryogenie, en physiologie, en philologie; de simplifier, autant que 
possible, les faits psychiques, 4 l’exemple des associationnistes anglais; de 
chercher & comprendre "homme adulte par |’étude de la psychologie animale 
et de la psychologie infantile, homme sain par l’homme pathologique, 
homme moral par l’homme criminel, afin que |’observation minutieuse de 
certains états exceptionels accuse plus vivement des caracteres que l’on ne 
remarque pas chez le type normal; de suivre les modifications particu- 
lieres ou les variations de l’activité humaine chez les differentes races ou 
a des époques differentes de l’histoire, comme |’a fait Herbert Spencer; de 
soumettre le sujet de la psychologie a cette espece de dissection mentale 
que permettent les experimentations hypnotiques et les suggestions bien 
conduites.” L. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, pp. 85-86; Cf. 
D. Mercier, “ Observations et discussions,” Revue Néo-Scolastique, 1900, 
pp. 230-231. 

** The reference is to Wilhelm Wundt, a spiritualistic realist and leader 
of the school of “ psychophysics.” 
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consider unworthy of its attention. Prejudice, therefore, 
against such sciences has no place in the philosopher who under- 
stands the dignity of the science. 

It may be well to conclude this part of our exposition with the 
words of the eminent Mercier, himself, on this subject. 


Si le néo-thomisme demeure fidéle & ce program, il pourra rajeunir la 
philosophie scolastique par des acquisitions heureuses, renouveler en 
partie son appareil et lui donner aux regards de nos successeurs un 
aspect assez différent de celui qu’elle offre aujourd’hui. Néanmoins, 
ceux qui voudront sonder ses profondeurs, retrouveront dans les sub- 
structions de |’édifice, l’intégralité des principes qui ont présidé a la 
civilisation occidentals. Ils constateront avee joie qu’il y a eu progrés 
sans revolution, acquisation sans pertes, développement d’une unité 
vivante sans cesse enrichie par la variété des apports que lui aurent 
fournis toutes les branches du savoir humain.®°® 


ConcLusIoNn. 


Such, briefly, was the work which Cardinal Mercier did for 
the revival of Scholastic philosophy. Early in his life he was 
convinced that a sane philosophy, alone, was capable of giving 
the world some relief from the evils which beset it. He saw 
clearly the horrible state into which the scientific, moral, intel- 
lectual, and social life of his time had fallen; and he realized 
that there was only one cure for that condition, that there was. 
only one way to remedy the situation. His charity made him 
regard all men as men of good will. If, then, the root of the 
evil was error, error must be uprooted and supplanted by truth. 
There could be no compromise on those grounds. The root of 
evil must be harshly and unsparingly hacked out and the good 
seed of truth planted that would bear fruit in all the varied 
phases of human life. As a philosopher and administrator, 
Mercier never forgot that he was, first of all, a priest in charge 


*°L. Noel, Le Christianisme dans la vie moderne, pp. 86-87. 
5° Tbid., p- 87-88. 
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of a flock and that his task was to teach those in his charge the 
message of Christ. When he was named to head the school of 
philosophy at Louvain, he undertook this task as an apostle of 
Christ. No sacrifice was too great for him to make, no hard- 
ship was too difficult for him to face. His time on earth did not 
belong to himself and he made use of it only for the good of 
the Church and the Christian people. His charity towards 
others, however, was not limited to those of the flock. In pro- 
pounding his philosophy, he did so with a conscientious glance 
on those who were not of the flock. To him, Neo-Scholasticism 
was the remedy for the intellectual confusion of his time and for 
the evils which sprang from that confusion. His task, there- 
fore, was to make his philosophy accessible to all men, so that 
they might profit by it, and, be led to an esteem for the Church 
and, perhaps, to a consideration of the doctrines which the 
Church offers to the world. It was his hope that a truly 
Christian philosophy, respected by learned men, might be the 
first step necessary for the cure of the world’s evils, and when he 
was appointed to administer that cure, he let nothing interfere 
with his task, and used every means at his disposal to insure its 
effectiveness. 
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SOCIAL AND MORAL RELEVANTS OF THE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONCEPTS OF PERSONALITY 
AND INDIVIDUALITY 


R. ARTHUR H. COMPTON famous scientist and Nobel 
Prize Winner, made the following profession of faith in 
faith: “ Yet what have we gained?” he asked after listing 
some items in our national progress,—‘ One half of the civilized 
world is plunged back into the jungle, and the other half is now 
threatened. How plain it is that genius does not suffice, that 
science is not enough ? 

“Even our very freedom, which we have taken for granted 
as much as the air we breathe, has the fingers of death at its 
throat. And no achievement of science alone, no matter how 
wonderful, will be enough to save it. The test tubes and the 
scales, the miscroscope and mathematics cannot reach those in- 
tangible, yet real qualities of life in which is rooted human 
freedom. 

“ I speak of the virtues by which man lives and progresses, on 
which civilization is built and by which alone it can endure. 
I speak of the spiritual element of love and sacrifice, justice and 
honor, integrity, equality and good will—yet they are real and 
they are indispensable. They are the qualities on which 
democracy and freedom are built. They are the qualities which 
must be strengthened if we would safeguard our liberty and 
our civilization. 
_ “These qualities in turn are deeply rooted in religion. To 
strengthen them we must strengthen our faith, for faith is the 
cornerstone of religion.—Without an abiding dynamic. faith, 
there can be no freedom; no incentive for further experiment 


or study.— 
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“For myself, faith begins with the realization that a 
Supreme Intelligence brought the universe into being and 
created man. It is not difficult for me to have this faith, for it 
is incontrovertable that where there is a plan there is intel- 
ligence—and an orderly unfolding universe testifies to the truth 
of the most majestic statement ever uttered: ‘ In the beginning 

’—When man achieves this faith he finds a key to greater 
happiness and progress. 

“Though the centuries men of science have demonstrated 
their faith. ‘A little philosophy inclines men to atheism, a 
depth of philosophy brings him to religion,’ said Francis 
Bacon— 

“The realization that a Supreme Intelligence brought the 
universe into being is the first step in the growth of faith. 
The second is the understanding that God, who created life, has 
given a meaning and a destiny. There is a purpose of our being 
and doing, and faith in that purpose spurs man to struggle and 
to progress.— 

“Tf religion fades, freedom and democracy wither. If 
religious faith is reborn we have the first guarantee of the per- 
petuation of our democracy.—A strong Church is the defender 
of freedom because it breeds the faith that makes men free.” * 


The Genesis of the Modern Scientist's Philosophical Faith 


This is a fairly logical and accurate statement of the phi- 
losophical genesis of the natural groundwork of faith. It rings 
true to the philosophical acumen of Aristotle and Plato, with 
a hazy unfolding of religious truth begotten of contact with the 
remnants of a Christian civilization. It is an example from 
contemporary life and thought of the difficulties the ancient 
philosophers encountered, who had to rely on the sole strength 
of reason, unaided by faith in a divine revelation. It suffers 


* This Week’s Magazine, April 12, 1941. 
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from the uncertainties that reason encounters when confronted 
by a problem that is beyond its ken,—when the finite attempts, 
unaided, to comprehend the infinite and its purposes. 

It is an interesting statement of the genesis of a philosophic 
faith in the mind and soul of one of the greatest of the world’s 
scientists, who insinuates a similar experience in the minds of 
other scientists,—Thomas A. Edison, Francis Bacon, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Louis Pasteur, Kurtley Mather, Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton, Edwin Grant Conklin and Robert A. Millikin. 

The logic of his sequences, inferences and conclusions may be 
stated as follows: As a scientist using the instruments and tech- 
niques of the balance, test tube, telescope and mathematics, he 
is made conscious, although not immediately and directly 
through these, of the data of experience, that there is order in 
the universe; this order bespeaks plan and purpose; this pur- 
pose pervades and motivates the life of human beings and their 
doings; there is meaning and destiny in created life imprinted 
upon the nature of the creature; this bespeaks intelligence; these 
recognitions lead to the realization of a Supreme Intelligence, 
the Creator of the universe and of man and the words “ In the 
beginning, God ”—constitute the supreme statement of history. 

This realization is the basis and beginning of faith; faith is 
the cornerstone of religion ; religion is the root of the intangible, 
spiritual qualities and even attributes of life, not less real be- 
cause intangible; these intangibles are the spiritual elements of 
love, sacrifice, justice, honor, integrity, equality, good will; 
these spiritual elements made functional and active are the 
virtues by which man lives and progresses; in them freedom is 
rooted. Freedom is built on these intangibles; these must be 
strengthened if liberty and civilization are to be safeguarded; 
freedom cannot be saved by science because human genius and 
science are insufficient as freedom cannot exist without faith; 
faith is the key to happiness and progress; the first step is in 
the growth of faith; the cardinal element of religious faith is 
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faith in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Thus science, philosophy and religion in the mind of the scien- 
tist join hands. ! 


The Religious Concepts of the Ancient Philosophers 


_ In the history of human thought one finds the same recogni- 
tion of the insufficiency of science and philosophy to explain 
all the data experiences in the ancient time and especially 
during the century before and after the revelation of God in 
His Son Christ. The best and most learned pagan minds strove 
to arrive at a rather accurate knowledge of the nature of man, 
and partially succeeded, but certitude regarding its highest 
reality did and could come only from the Creator of human 
nature who knows the image after which it was created. Epic- 
tetus strove to form reasonable bases for his concept of the 
equality of men before the absolute, the divine. 

Marcus Aurelius, the spiritual descendent of Epictetus, the 
Phrygian Slave and the nobliest pagan interpreter of human 
dignity, in his Meditations almost reached the exaltation of the 
Psalmist David, who in a moment of dejection pn account of his 
surroundings cried out “ The Lord is the portion of my inheri- 
tance and of my cup; it is Thou who wilt restore my inheritance 
tome.” * This wisest and noblest of the Roman Emperors and 
the holiest of pagan men sought in his stainless life the stoic 
ideal of perfection,, whilst*he threw off at the same time the en- 
tire influence of the Stoics. He brought the concepts of the pagan 
philosophy to the nearest approach of an accurate knowledge of 
the “ Unknown God.” Yet to the end he harbored a spiritual 
pantheism, according to ‘which the divinity dwelt entirely 
within. 

The Greek scholars and philosophers of Athens, who fashioned 
the first patterns of thought and freedom, dreamed of a society 


*Ps, XV, 5. 
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in which the position of man, whom they aimed to dignify, 
would be elevated and thus make their community the cradle of 
democracy. 

On the other hand there is also the record in the history of 
thought of the great difficulty, which the early apologists and 
fathers of the church experienced during the centuries from 


~ the second to the fifth, in expressing the truths of revelation, of 


the Judean-Christian tradition in human language, at the same 
time in Greek, Latin and Arabic, using the most adequate phi- 
losophical terminology, which the language of philosophers 
could at that time provide. They had been fascinated and many 
of them converted by the principles set out in the scriptures, 
which laid the foundation of liberty and human dignity, but to 
express their convictions in the current language seemed at 
times almost an insurmountable difficulty.* The problem that 
faced them was to express especially in the Greek, concepts to 
which the Greek mind had not as yet arrived in its natur 
theology. | 


The Language of Revealed Truth and of the Ancient 
Philosophers 


With the mightiest efforts of human genius they endeavored 
to give a rational expression of revealed truth, of the nature of 
God and of the nature of man. They were conscious of the 
fact that reason had thus far made known some truths about 
God, His nature and attributes which He later revealed of Him- 
self. They realized that there were many truths natural to the 
human heart. The philosophical discipline constructed by 
human reason had been used by the pagan philosophers to 
fashion a natural knowledge of God. They had the rich inheri- 
tance of Greek especially and of Roman thought, but even the 


* Cf. J. Tixeront, History of Dogmas, Vol. III, passim. 
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natural theologies of Aristotle and of Plato were imperfect and 
insufficient to meet the new challenge. The philosophy of the 
Greeks had a religious significance and the new revelation a 
great philosophical import for all students of the problem.* 

The problem, therefore, of the early apologists in meeting 
the exigencies of the age and its controversies was to put revealed 
truths which are in fact beyond the intellectual reach, into 
clear, precise language and to fashion a scientific theology, to 
develop doctrine into a system of theology, which would con- 
stitute a complete exposition of Christian truth. They were 
likewise aware of the demands of the age to set the data of 
revelation, the teachings of scripture and the Christian tradi- 
tion into technical, metaphysical formulas which would con- 
stitute the Christian creed,—a Christian act of faith and the 
Christians profession of faith. As a consequence, though there 
is little similarity in words between the teachings of Jesus, 
Paul and the Councils, there is complete equivalence and sub- 
stantial identity in meaning. 

At the same time to meet the needs of exposition and instruc- 
tion in the new, the revealed doctrine, its moral and social prin- 
ciples and implications the writers and teachers of the early 
church sought to organize, systematize and to express it in the 
philosophical concepts and language of the time, by giving this 
language a deeper relevancy and indeed a meaning of a higher 
order by the transmutations of idioms. The gospels and epistles 
used the language of Greece, Rome and Syria and these con- 
tained concepts and words that in a limited way had been used 
by the philosophical writers of the age, with a dominance of 
Aristotelian and neo-Platonic influence. Now an identifying 
meaning had to be given to new theological terms in these 


languages. 


“Cf. God and Philosophy; Etienne Gilson, passim, Yale University Press, 
194. 
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The Philosophical Terms of the Early Christian A pologists 


Philosophy was the only ground on which enlightened minds 
could meet in the second century. On both sides of the great 
issues and controversies of the age about religious truths and 
moral principles the statements were made in philosophical 
formulas, with scientific expressions. St. Justin was prominent 
in the field. The doctrinal formulas of Plotinus and Philo 
contained the weaknesses of their philosophies. At the same 
time Christian apologists were fearful to venture dogmatic 
definitions on account of the indefinitness of the current terms 
and the accuracy and precision required in the new terminology. 

The achievements of the best pagan minds had developed 
schools of thought, which presented (a) the grossest fetischism, 
(b) materialistic stoicism, (c) the demiurge of Plato, (d) the 
pure thought of Aristotle, (e) the one absolute of Plotinus, and 
(f) eastern dualism, which was corrupted either into gnosti- 
cism or mechanistic determinism. Yet withal Plato and Aris- 
totle lifted the theme of Greek religion far beyond the gross 
anthropomorphism, where Homer and Hesiod had left it. 

Greek thought through the supreme efforts of Aristotle in the 
exercise of natural reason had in the third century before Christ 
found certain truths about God, developed a fairly accurate con- 
cept of a first being, the source of all intelligibility, the supreme 
principle and cause of nature, the cause of all order, of all 
beauty,—living eternally in happiness, which was the eternal 
act of him who is pure thought itself, and those opm. is in 
contemplation of himself. 

His followers showed in their writings some accurate philoso- 
phical notions about God, His necessity, immutability and about 
creation, but they could not reconcile the notion of the infinite 
with finite creation, without imperilling the notion of the im- 
mutability of the infinite. The concept of the logos was then 
formed as the intermediary, and it too varied in its content with 
the several philosophers. 
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The Neo-Platonic books, chiefly the Enneads of Plotinus ex- 
ploited the reality and existance of the pure spirit, the existance 
of a spiritual world of unchangeable ideas, universally valid and 
necessary, possessing a deeper and truer being than that pos- 
sessed by transient, visible things,—being that is incorporeal, 
superior to material being, or purely spiritual being. St. 
Augustine later refined many of these concepts and gave them 
a revealed meaning. 

Even in the second century before Christ the philosophers 
_ turned from metaphysical concepts to moral and ethical truths 
for the purpose of forming principles for a regulated life and 
the development of a good society. They tried in all this to 
find a closer bond between their religious and individual 
morality. 


Scriptural Texts and the Terminology of Greek Philosophy 


From the beginning of the Christian era the apologists were 
concerned with the philosophical meaning, significance and im- 
portance of the scriptural texts so that they might develop a 
terminology with which to approach an adequate expression of 
divine truth and moral principles: (a) “‘God said to Moses: | 
Iam who am. He said: thus say you to the sons of Israel: He 
who is hath sent me to you.” “ Dixit Deus ad Moysem: Ego 
sum qui sum: ait: sic dices filiis Israel: qui est misit me ad 
vos.” ° (b) “I say to you before Abraham was, I am ”: “ Ante- 
quam Abraham fieret, ego sum:”° (c) “ Who since He is the 
brightness of His glory and the image of His substance”; “ Qui 
cum sit splendor gloriae, et figura substantiae ejus”; (d) “I 
and the Father are one”: “ Ego et Pater, unum summus.” * (e) 
“Forgave I it in the person of Christ:” “Si quid donavi, 
propter vos in persona Christi.” * 


® Exodus III, 14. * John X, 30. 
* John VIII, 58. *II Cor, II, 10. 
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The first two texts assert the being of God as being itself. The 
third is supremely important, as it was regarded from the begin- 
ning as a classical text, proving the divinity, eternity of the 
Son of God and His consubstantiality with the Father. which 
are reiterated in the fourth. The fifth identifies, vrocrdvews and 


Tpoourrwy, 

The Vulgate thus designates the being of the Triune God as 
substance, which the Greeks had signified by troortdcews, Aris- 
totle centuries before had used ovcia for individuum, or a thing 
numero unum; it designated in a being the first and most funda- 
mental element and it was apposed to the individual accidental 
characters. Later on it became a synonym for substantia, sub- 
stance. By apara Aristotle designated individuals and 
by ai Sevrepa: dvoaia, species and genera. By the individual he 
meant the supposite. The otoria zpwry signified prime substance, 
first substance or first essence, so that he might distinguish it 
from the substance or essence conceived by abstract thought or 
the universal, which he designated by vow Sevrepa or second 
substance. Athenagoras (II Cent.) an Athenian philosopher 
and christian convert in an apology for the Christians addressed 
to Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus, marked clearly both 
the unity of nature and the distinction of persons in the Trinity. 


The Genesis of the Concept of Person 


St. Cyril of Alexandria (376-444) who shares with St. Leo 
the Great the honor of being the Doctor of the Incarnation states 
against Nestorius.?° 

“Si quis non confitetur, carni secundum subsistentiam 
unitum Dei Patris Verbum, unumque esse Christo cum propria 
carne, eundem scilicet Deum simul et hominen, A.8.” Evi- 
dently the union was defined as a union of substance in one 
subsistence. 


Categ. 5. 1-13. 
1° H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorium et Definitionum, 114. 
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Socrates the ecclesiastical historian states that the teachers 
of philosophy among the Greeks defined otcia in many ways, 
but of trocracis they made no mention at all. He affirms that 
Irenaeus, the grammarian regarded the word as barbarous. 

The later philosophers must have brought the two words into 
good usage, because ovoia was frequently employed amongst the 
platonists and the word ‘troordss is a familiar expression 
amongst the stoics. Their meaning however was then substan- 
tially the same. 


Defimtions of the Councils 


The early apologists thus under the influence of Platonic and 
Philonian philosophy influenced the Council of Nycaea (325) 
to affirm that the concrete otvia is substantially the same in 
the Father and the Son. The council likewise looked upon the 
the words otvia and trocracis as synonyms, and so they were 
used indescriminately until about the year 370. St. Jerome 
said: “Tota saecularium litterarum schola nilhil aliud 
hypostasim nisi usiam novit.”** To the end of his life St. 
Athanasius identified these two terms. 

The Roman Council (380) anathamatized those who would 
not freely profess that the Holy Spirit is of one power and sub- 
stance with the Father and the Son. The council likewise con- 


demned those, who would not profess the three persons, of the 


Father, of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, equal. The human 
nature assumed by the Son in the incarnation is designed as the 
“forman servi,” as St. Paul called it. The Formula “ Lebellios 
in Modum Symboli” of the. middle of the fifth century con- 
demns those who held that the nature of the deity and of the 
flesh in Christ are one. 

In the longer form of the Symbolum Epiphani it is stated 
they are heretical who would hold that there was a time when 


11 Epist. XIV, 4. 
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the Son and Holy Spirit were not, or made from nothing or 
from another hypostasis or substance,: “ Ex altera hyspostasi 
aut substantia.” 

St. Leo I (above referred to as sharing with St. Cyril the 
honor, of being the Doctor of the Incarnation) in his dogmatic 
letter to Flavianus the Patriarch of Constantinople, June 13, 
449, and written against Eutychen, states, “ Salva igitur pro- 
prietate utriusque anturae et substantiae et in unam coeunte 
personam, suscepta est a majestate humilitas, et a virtute in- 
firmitas.” 7 

Classical Definition of Person 

Boethius Anicius (475-524) a Roman statesman and phi- 
losopher developed the classical concept and definition of person, 
according to the best philosophical tradition of the Greeks and 
Romans. The name person (Lt. persona, mask, personus: Gr. 
mpocwmeiov, mpoowrov, face countenance) was taken from im- 
personation (per-sonare), employed in tragedies and comedies 
by narrators, who put on a mask to represent him, whose deeds 
_ they recited. 

Thence the usage developed that every individual whose char- 
acter was recognized by such recitals was called a person. As 
in such presentations the characters portrayed were persons, 
the name person designated such as had significant dignity. 
Even in the legal and social customs in church and state, a — 
person afterwards signfied one who had some defined dignity. © 
This designation was given by the historian Polybius. 

The word was used by the evangelists, but they gave it a 
deeper and therefore a higher significance: “ For thou dost not 
regard the person of men:” “ Non enim respicis personam 
hominis:” “ov dap Bréréts asmpowrov avOirwv”; * “ For thou 
regarded not the person of men”: “ Nec enim video in faciem 


19H, Denzinger, Enchiridion, 143. 18 Math. XXII, 17. 
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hominum ;” “ ov dap Bréréis as mpowmoy ; ** “ And thou 
dost not respect any person:” “ Et non accipis personam: ” 
“ xai dv AapBavels 

Therefore and thereafter some defined person as an “ — 
stasis, proprietate distincta ad dignitatem pertinente.” Since 
it was a great dignity to subsist in a rational nature, every indi- 
vidual of a rational nature was called a person. After Boethius, 
person was wont to be defined: “ an individual substance of a 
rational or intellectual nature.” *° | 

From the viewpoint of the metaphysical the philosophers 
sought for the reality, which corresponded with the notion, 
which different men have of themselves as the highest realiza- 
tion of finite entity. They all recognized that it was at bottom 
a question of the soul, because true reality is spiritual in essence. 
They ‘applied the abstract process of the intellect to the data of 
experiences, both of sense and of the perception and memory. 

They related the notion of persons in the Trinity to explain 
the metaphysical conception of human personality which gives 
subsistence to the human nature; “ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him: or the Son of man that tiiou visitest him? Thou 
has made him a little less than the — thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor.” ** 


The Aristotelian Categories 


From the outer observance of qualities and activities the 
Christian metaphysicians concurred in the acceptance of the 
Aristotelian grades of being: being, substance, essence, exis- 
tance, and added individual and person. Substance was graded 
into immaterial and material, which was observed in its exis- 
tance in organic and inorganic life. Organic life was classified 
into plant, animal and rational life and in rational life they 
discussed the nature and notes of individuality and personality. 


14 Mare. XII, 14. 1° Boethius: De Secundis Naturis, c. 8. 
15 Tuke, XX, 21. 11 Ps, VIII, 5-6. 
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They quite uniformly defined being as whatever has any 
reality, potential, or actual; substance as that to which being in 
itself belongs and not in another, as a subject (accident) ; the 
essence as derived from being and is that by which a thing is 
constituted in its own proper nature or by which a thing is what 
it is and distinguished from all other things: The essence of a 
thing is completed by the substantial form, from which is de- 
rived also the specific unity. Nature was also conceived as 
derived from the appropriate form of a thing and defined as 
the principle of action, motion.** Existence is that by which a 
thing is constituted outside its causes, and the individual as a 
composite made up of determined matter and form, as undivided 
in itself but divided from everything else by a final division, so 
that it cannot be divided into a plurality of things like to itself, 
and whose properties taken together cannot belong to another. 
Being as complimented by subsistance becomes adequate for all 
its functions and the principle of all its properties was called 
a supposite and a supposite, endowed with reason, a person, and 
the subsistance a personality, which is a very special aspect of 
substance. Person was thereafter defined as “ an individual 
substance of a rational nature.” 


The Philosophical Concept of Person 


Person in any nature, therefore, signifies that which is dis- 
tinct in that nature. In human nature person signifies this flesh, 
these bones and this soul, which are at the same time the prin- 
ciples, which individualize man. Thus person does not desig- 
nate an individual by reason of nature but it refers to a being 
subsisting in that nature. In the rational creature personality 
is not the essence but comprises the whole nature of the 
creature. 

Substances are things that can naturally have separate exis- 
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tence and every concrete substance in nature must be individual. — 
Substance of itself is individuated and subsistence makes a sub- 
stance a supposite. If the supposite is intelligent it is called a 
person. Thus an individual substance complete in itself, form- 
ing an active nature and remaining independent, incommuni- 
cable or sui juris is a supposite or hypostasis, because all 
activities and passivities are attributed to it, so that the phi- 
losophers accepted the axiom: “ Actiones sunt suppositorum.” 

Person was thus regarded as a special subsistence with a dis- 
tinct propriety pertaining to its dignity. While substance of 
itself is individuated, still a substance of a rational nature is 
individuated in a special manner on account of its rational 
nature. The rational nature gives to the person the dominance 
of his own acts. A person is therefore an individual in a very 
special and perfect way. 

The singular, particular and individual may be found in 
every genus of being, but person belongs solely to the genus of 
substance. The specific unity is derived from the form. The 
soul is the substantial form of the material substance, the body 
and is at once the principal of unity, of life and of its forces. 
By his specific unity Peter is a man and not of any but human 
nature, for human nature, like animal nature is found in many 
individuals of the same species. He can belong to only one 
species and not to several conjointly or unitedly. He is one 
nature, individual in itself and divided off from every non- 
human nature. 

By individual unity he is this particular man and not only 
another member of his own species. He is one man only and not 
one and several together. St. Basil *° stated that: otoia is that 
which is common to individuals of the same species and that 
which all possess, that on account of which all are designated by 
the same word, while the word designates no particular indi- 


*° Letter XXXVIII to St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
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vidual. Oioia, however, cannot really exist unless it is completed 
and determined by some individuating characters. If we add 
these to the otoia we have an drocrdow, His concept is, how- 
ever, incomplete and it seems to identify too closely hypostasis 
with individual substance, and to make the individual characters 
the constituent elements of personality. 


Concepts of the Divine and of the Human Person 


Finiteness is not a necessary part of this definition of person- 
ality. The apologists accepted the conclusions of reason and the 
data of revelation that God is both personal and infinite. God 
is a person, “ The figure of his person:” “ et figura substantia 
ejus:” xapaxrip Tis trocrdcews dvrov.” ** Christ is a person. 
“Tn the person of Christ:” “‘propter vos in persona Christi.” 
There are three persons in God. “ Baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: ” “ bap- 
tizantes eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” * 

Revelation thus told them that there are three persons in 
God, and they applied the concept of personality and substance 
both to the Trinity and to the Incarnation. Personality was 
thus regarded as the highest fact in the known cosmos and all 
moral worth was essentially something personal. | 

The philosopher ascribed personality as the highest mode by 
analogy of being conceivable to the supreme being in a super- 
eminent degree and way. Person was thus applied to God 
analogically on account of the fact that philosophers found it 
the sublimest concept interpretative of the highest known mani- 
festation of being in the creature. 

Personality in the Trinity is based on the opposition of rela- 
tive perfections, founded on the Son having been generated. 
The personality of Christ is the personality of the increated 
word of God Himself. The Holy Spirit proceeded from the 


* Heb., I, 3. ** II Cor. II, 10. ** Math. XXVIII, 19. 
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Father and the Son. The Divine substance or essence as such 
is not the person since it communicated to the Three Divine 
Persons. 

The Christian concept of the human personality elevated that 
of even the best. of the pagan minds: “ that by these you may 
be made partakers of the divine nature:” “ ut per haec efficia- 
mur divinae consortes naturae:”** This truth inspired the 
apostle to exclaim: “I said you are Gods:” “ quia ego dixi, 
dii estis,”’ *° which the psalmist had stated as follows: “ I have 
said: you are gods, and all of you the sons of the Most High: ” 
“Ego dixi: Dii estis, et filii excelsi omnes.” ** 

Not only did the Incarnation by uniting the divine and 
human nature in the person of Christ beget the brotherhood of 
all human beings in God, but the baptismal waters in the 
sacrament of baptism were so invigorated as to make the 
Christian a partaker of the divine nature, and like unto God 
Himself, so that not only man’s nature but his personality was 
given a divine transcendence. This truth inspired St. Paul to 
exclaim: “‘so that henceforth we know no one according to the 
flesh. And even though we have known Christ according to the 
flesh, yet now we know Him so no longer.” ** 

On these truths is based the dignity of the human personality 
of which so much has been written and said in the last decade, 
when the forces of evil were lowering man to the level of the 
brute creation. That sonship of man to God the Father indeed 
gives dignity, it likewise gives responsibility, duties, and rights. 
The divine sovereignty is the cause of the responsibility of the 
rational creature, who must in conscience regard the sovereign 
rights of God over the free acts of His creatures, and of his 
fellowmen to render due allegiance to God. 


IT Peter, I, 4. 
* John X, 31. 

Psalm, 81. 

IT Cor. V, 16. 
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Personality and Indwiduality 


The history of thought sets out many discussions regarding 
the differences between personality and individuality and their 
common notes. The errors have had far reaching social and 
political results and some of the most baneful kind. 

Reality can actually exist only as an individual or groups of . 
individuals and not as a universal. Universals as such are 
entities of the mind but with their foundations in things. The 
human being is both an individual and a person. Man as a 
whole is an individual and as a whole a person. The notion of 
one, however, is usually confused with that of the other. It is 
a matter of differences of focus, but person is not synonymous 
with individual. Both are difficult to comprehend because 
they are most abstract. They perhaps involve the most im- 
portant considerations in the solution of modern, spiritual, 
moral, social, political and economic problems. The true and 
accurate concepts of these also involve the modern problems of 
the freedom of the individual in relation to a just order of 
society versus anarchy and totalitarianism. | 

John Henry Cardinal Newman has this regarding the diff- 
culty of forming an adequate and accurate concept of these 
terms: “ Thus for instance, the word person, used in the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, would on first hearing suggest 
Tritheism to one who made the word synonymous with indi- 
vidual; and Unitarianism to another, who accepted it in the 
classical sense of a mask or character” * 

Individuality and personality constitute one reality, which is 
in one sense individuality and in another personality. By 
matter the creature is wholly individual and by the spirit wholly 


. aperson. In this problem the soul is the substantial form and 


gives matter its substantial existance; matter and soul are the 


*° The Arians of the Fourth Century; Appendix, p. 433. 
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consubstantial principles of both the spiritual and the material. 
The constitution “De Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica ” * 
- eondemning the errors of Peter John Olivus states : “ confitemur 
unigenitum Dei Filium, una cum Patre eternaliter subsis- 
tentem, partes nostrae naturae simul unitas—humanum vide- 
licet corpus passibile et animan intellectivam seu rationalem, 
ipsum corpus vere per se et essentialiter informantem, as- 
sumpsisse ex tempore—ad unitatem suae hypostasis et per- 
sonae.” The Church thus teaches that the rational soul is the 
per se and essential or substantial form of the human body, and 
that the body of Christ thus informed was assumed into the 
unity of His hypostasis and person. 

The individual composite is a substance by reason of the 
matter, but has subsistence by reason of the form. The matter 
of which the philosopher speaks is the first or absolute matter 
and not a physical entity. It is pure potentiality, unformed 
but potential to all corporeal forms. The metaphysical form 
or soul makes with matter a substantial unity and determines 
the specific nature of that unity. 

Matter has an aptitude, propensity for being, but its deter- 
mined being comes from the form. It gives the narrowness to 
being in the individual, whether animate or inanimate. Indi- 
viduality is not degraded by matter; matter is the condition of 
its existance in the category of being. Individuality is based on 
matter, and belongs to man on account of the material, animal 
aspects of his nature. The matter of the individual subjects 
the creature to the laws of dissolution. 

A twofold distinction may thus be made in material things, 
the formal and the material. The formal differentiates things 
specifically. The perfection of a specific type is in its single 
individuality. The material distinguishes things numerically. 
The material is for the formal and the perfection of specific 


*° Denzinger, Enchiridion, 1920, No. 480. 
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types of corporal things cannot be adequately expressed in a 
single individual realization, it cannot be adequately and ex- 
haustively expressed in any finite multitude of them. Hence 
in incorruptible things there is only one, a single individual of 
one species, because the species can be sufficiently conserved in 
a single individual. In corruptible things, however, there are 
many of a single species for the conservation of the species.*° 


The Principle of Individualization 

Matter has all the elements of the generative cells of heredity. 
Each soul animates the matter of a particular body and is the | 
principle of creative unity, independence and freedom. The 
soul has an aptitude for a particular body and has in itself 
formal, individuating characteristics which differentiate it from 
every other soul. Man is thus a composite of matter and spirit 
and the spirit gives personality. As an individual man sub- 
mits to the laws of matter, as a personality he is above these laws 
and regulates them. As an individual man has relations with 
other men and is bound by ties of the domestic society in the 
home for the propagation of life and, of ecclesiastical and civil 
societies for the development of life. As a personality he 
directs these relations in accordance with divine and human 
Jaws. 
The individuality of corporal beings is derived through indi- 
vidualization. ‘The principle of individualization determines 
the intrinsic character which distinguishes a being as unique, 
distinctive and separate from others. An individual cannot be 
assimilated into another of the same being. An individual is 
thus a supposite or being undivided in itself and distinct from 
every other being, so that it is incapable of any repetition or 
multiplication of itself, of any division of itself into other selves, 
or of any communication of itself to other selves. Two things, 


*° St. Thomas, I, Q. XLVIIC, 2. 
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therefore, belong to the reason of the individual, namely, in- 
communicability and that it cannot be in many things. Indi- 
viduality is possessed by animals, plants, and man as well as by 
inanimate objects. 

Personality is the principle of unity, identity, continuity, and 
activity, centralizing though time and space all the phenomena, 
which from within or from without affect the individual and 
thereby makes the stable self. This spiritual phase of person- 
ality can achieve high results; it gives to man some of his innate 
nobility. When it is inspired by an ideal, the spirit reaches out 
to the absolute, the omnipotent. 

Individualism gives to the notion of individual and absolute 
significance. Individuality is that property by which an indi- 
vidual possess its unity and separateness from all other things. 
In modern psychology and sociology, however, it generally sig- 
nifies that group of prominent psychological and ethical quali- 
- ties, which distinguish the character of one man from another. 
Thus according to them the existence of diverse individuals is 
founded on the material aspects of a thing. 

St. Thomas following the thought of his master St. Albert the 
Great, who continued the philosophical implications in the 
theology of the fathers of the Church, defines the principle of 
individuation as follows: “ Materia dupliciter acceptetur, 
scilicet, ut signata et non signata. Et dicitur signata, secundum 
quod consideratur cum determinatione dimensionum harum 
scilicet vel illarum; non signata autem, quae sine determina- 
tione dimensionum consideratur. Secundum hoo igitur est 
sciendum. quod materia signata est individuationis princi- 
pium.” ** The individuality of angels is in their form which 
is their essence or pure form and consequently they are not 
individualized. 

The intrinsic principle of individuation therefore, or that 
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which constitutes a singular substance an individual, according — 
to St. Thomas, is matter endowed with certain definite quanti- 
tative dimensions. The form is rendered incommunicable be- 
cause of its reception into certain quantitative matter. In the 
theory of St. Thomas the principle of individuation is in the 
material component of bodies and not in the form. Other 
scholastics place individuality in the whole concrete nature of a 
thing, whether matter and form in combination or in form alone. 

Suarez held that it consisted in the whole entity of a singular 
substance and Scotus that it was an added formality known as 
haeceitas or “ thisness.”” What differentiates is intrinsic though 
the individual differences are not capable of adequate essential 
definition. 

The scholastics defined the quiddity (Lat. quidditas) of the 
being as that element in its definition, which determines what 
the reality is. With this was related the terms haeceity (Lat. 
haecceitas) as the principle of individuation but they generally 
differed as to what it consisted in. St. Thomas defined it as that 
by which a thing is what it is rather than something else, and by 
which it is distinguished from everything else. Everything has 
properties by which it is one, singular and individual, and that 
which makes it an individual, or the intrinsic character, which 
was regarded as added to the general essence and effecting it as 
an individual was called haeceity. 

The notion of person is added to substance to designate that 
it subsists in a very special matter. The person adds to the 
concept of the individual. St. Bonaventure defines this in the 
following terms. “ In omni substantia cujus est esse et operare, 
necessario intelligimus naturam et habentem naturam. Et 
naturam dicimus essentiam vel substantiam ;  habentem naturam 
dicimus personam.” ** | 

The principle by which the person or supposite is designated 
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or which denominates its operation,—the principle from which 
the act immediately proceeds, is that which acts as a part of or 
is the virtue of the supposite. Thus the principle denominated 
Peter, the “ which ” of his volitions is the person and the will 
is the principle “ from which ” of his volitions. 

St. Thomas expresses it in the following language,“ Hoc— 
quod est per se agere, excellentiori modo convenit substantiis 
rationalis naturae quam allis. Nam soles substantiae rationales 
habent dominium sui actus, it quod in eis est agere ét non agere; 
aliae vero substantiae magis aguntur quam agunt. Et ideo con- 
veniens fuit ut substantia individua rationalis naturae speciale 
nomen haberet.” * 

According to modern biologists and psychologists who based 
their observations on the biological facts the individual is a 
living specimen of a species which cannot be divided without 
ceasing to be. The living organism, endowed with the power 
of self maintenance and reproduction, from the physical stand- 
point is composed of physical, mechanical and chemical ele- 
ments and forces but has nevertheless something formal or 
superior as an element for coordination. This note of indivisi- 
bility, however, does not thus offer an absolute definition of the 
individual, because animals of the lower type and vegetables 
can be divided. 


Special Notes of the Person and of the Indwwidual 


Thus the special notes to be found in the person are the fol- 
lowing: (a) a complete individual of a rational or intelligent 
nature; (b) a being distinct in form and incommunicable to any 
other being and so it exists and acts autonomously, indepen- 
dently of every other being except the Creator, and is therefore 
under God sui juris; (c) all attributes and actions are referred 
to it. 


*° De Potentia, q. IX, Art. 1, ad. 3. 
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The note of incommunicability implicates the following: (a) 
it is a substance and hence incommunicable as an accident; (b) 
as an individual it is incommunicable as a universal; (c) as a 
complete substance it is incommunicable as an integral part of 
a whole; (d) as complete it cannot become an essential part of 
a composite; (e) since it has subsistence it cannot be assumed 
by or comunicated to a higher person, to which its acts would be 
referred or by which it would be contracted. | 

Personality has above all these a positive perfection which is 
the basis of its special dignity. It is the substantial mode perfect- 
ing the nature in the order of substance and making it incapable 
of being communicated. This perfection of the personality 
is in the control of self and of others through the self. The 
person is free, independent and superior to all material forms. 
It belongs to beings with a spiritual principle intrinsically inde- 
pendent of matter; without this principle there might be great 
individuality but no personality. ' 

The individual element in man is thus rooted in matter; it 
makes him a definite quantity and lie’ at the root of all that 
materially or physically distinguishes him from any other man. 
The personal element is rooted in the spirit; it makes him 
autonomous, free, responsible for his acts, and therefore moral. 
St. Jerome expressed this notion as follows: “ Dominus autem 
spiritus est, et ubi spiritus Domini, ibi libertas est: ” “‘ The 
Lord indeed is a spirit and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” ** 

False freedom of the individual is in self-satisfaction—short- 
sighted and never fulfilled, if his whims,—born in imagination 
and emotion and not blooded passion. This truth is expressed 
in the language of St. Paul, “ that no flesh should glory in His 
sight,” *° “ flesh and blood cannot possess the kingdom of God, 
neither shall corruption possess incorruption,” ** and “ He that 


** Liber V in II Isaias. **T Cor. I, 39. **T Cor. XV, 60. 
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searcheth the hearts, knoweth what the spirit desireth.” ** The 
freedom of the person is in control, initiative, constructiveness. 
It bears fruit both for time and for eternity. 

The material element is limited to matter; it cannot go be 
yond itself, it knows nothing but itself. The person can go be- 
yond the self; it can transcend the self; it does so by knowledge 
and love. Ultra modern materialistic psychologists and socio- 
logists dissertate blindly on the wonders that come from the re- 
leases of personality, but really refer to the uncontrolled excesses 
of individuality. The one who is truly conscious of the dignity 
of the personality practices the restraints becoming the dignity 
and function of the personality and seeks to harmonize the indi- 
vidual’s self-interest with the common welfare of groups. The 
individual’s selfhood, his ego and all that it may entail in the 
physical and emotional may all too easily and readily emerge 
when frustrated in its ambitions into maniacal attitudes and 
forceful expressions of the primitive instincts and impulses of 
the line and the tiger in the human, unless duly controlled by the 
social and ethical demands of even the natural and social laws 
of behavior and of the normal needs for the survival of an 
orderly society. The reign of brutality amongst rational crea- 
tures in the many epocal and historic incidents was evidence of 
the dangers that may at any time and place result from the so 
called releases of personality. 

The false liberty, equality and fraternity of the later modern 
era have infected the theories of psychologists, who mistook 
liberty for license, equality for opportunity and fraternity for 
business philandering. The liberty that became license is dis- 
appearing. The only equality that is defensible is that which 
derives from the realities that men are of the same nature, have 
the same sonship when they are engrafted on the same divine 
nature and have the same end. They are unequal as the basic 
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principles of an orderly society postulate in rights and powers. 
“ Tnequalitas tamen juris et potestatis ab ipso naturae auctore 
dimanat. 9) 38 

Personality thus has two poles, the spiritual and the material. 
The material element is the basis of individuality; — the 
spiritual is the basis of self, of freedom, and of goodness. Con- 
sciousness is rooted in the material self; self consciousness in 
the individual self and consciousness of the personal self in the 
spiritual self. 

By his individuality man is a part of and dependent on the 
material whole but by his personality he is free and indepen- 
dent; because of his spiritual nature he enjoys his existence 
superior to that of matter. His individuality should thus lend 
itself to and serve the ends of the culture of the spiritual per- 
sonality, because in that way it may obtain its own perfection, 
and its highest characterizations.** 


Social and Psychological Implications 

The proponents of the excessive culture of the individuality 
and the extravagant allowance to be made to individual traits and 
differences unduly warp and even degrade the person and en- 
danger any normal growth, which the creature might otherwise 
attain. The inordinate release of individuality can result in more 
direful effects upon the person and society than releases of the 
personality, since it is polarized in the material and animal 
resources and forces of the creature. To be one’s self or to live 
one’s own life may often mean the fullest release of brute 
passions, which degrade not only the individual out also disin- 
tegrate any workable social pattern. 

Man is a social being by his very nature and his propensities 
to selfishness and individualism are antagonistic to his social 


** Cf, Ency. “ Quod. Apostolici Muneris,” Dec, 28, 1878. 
*°Cf. “Scholasticism and Politics,” passim, Jacques Maritain, Mac- 
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well being and the solidarity of the society of which he is a part. 
“ Centerum ad politicum imperium quod attinet, illud a Deo 
proficisci retce docet ecclesia—Magna est error non videre, id 
quod manifestum est, homines cum not sunt solivagum genus, 
citra liberam ipsorum voluntatem ad naturalem communitatem 
esse natos.”’ 40 

Human behavior must be regarded as personal according to 
the axiom of the scholastics, actiones sunt personarum, “ actions 
proceed from persons,” because the person alone is capable of 
responsibility and therefore of moral conduct. Should conduct 
be regarded as an individual product the nature, dignity and 
value of the personality would be easily disregarded and even 
invalidated. Responsibility to society, to the common good and 
the general welfare postulate that the person be regarded as the 
source of responsible conduct, else the individual differences 
could not be harmonized with these common needs. | 

This emphasis on the place and functions of personality does 
not invalidate or nullify the nature and purpose of special 
talents, with which the creature may be endowed, and which 
often make him off for special consideration and development on 
the basis of individual differences. It does not restrain or 
restrict him in the advancement of sane thought, in literature, 
the arts, the crafts, nor does it stultify his inventive potential- 
ities. It does, however, aim to keep the special abilities and 
their cultures within the regulation and development of the 
personality, which is the unifying agent of all dynamic elements 
that reside in and have their material origin in the physical 
nature. Due regard for the ends of the person alone can com- 
pass individual growth and keep it within the bounds required — 
by normal social living in an ordered society. | 

The true notions of the meaning and significance of the terms 
person and personality were thus duly derived from the dogma 
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of the incarnation. It was from the explanation of it that the 
philosophers, apologists and theologians derived the true*and 
adequate concept of person. Thus also the exposition of the 
philosophical groundwork of the Real Presence led St. Thomas 
to the true concept of substance, extension and accidents. By the 
union of the human without its connatural personality. and the 
Divine nature in the person of Christ, human nature was given 
its real dignity and the human personality its real significance. 

This dignity is based on the fact that the person through 
creation has the imprint of the divine personality of God and 
through grace participates in the very life of God. Man’s per- 
sonality is thus derived from his immortal soul, created in the 
image and likeness of God and his person has the subsistence of 
the substantial, spiritual, subsistent form, the soul. The person 
as such has spiritual existence, through which it exercises power 
over self, as existing within yet above self and above other 
things. It is relatively independent in the created order, subject 
to the transcendent God.* 

The adequate object of its power, intellectual and spiritual, 
is being and it has its highest natural activity in the communi- 
cation with absolute being. Through intelligence it communi- 
cates of self to self and to others. As a principle of the spiritual 
life it communicates with God and through sanctifying grace 
becomes a new principle with the power from grace to know and 
to love God as He is. 

Regarding the Divine imminency and transcendency St. 
Thomas has the following in the Summa Theologica “ Deus est 
super omnia per excellentiam suae naturae et tamen est in 
omnibus rebus et causam omnium esse—esse autem est illud 
quod est magis intimum cuilibet et quod profundius omnibus 
inest.” ** The full perfection of the person cannot be attained 


“Cf. passim, Les Deuw Sources de la morale et de la Religion, Henri 
Bergson, The Macmillan Company. 
“a, Q. 8, a. 1. 
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in the self alone for its being, goodness and operation are 
expressive so that its potentive perfecting inherent in its being 
is in knowledge and love and’ its highest activity in the com- ° 
municating of these not alone to itself but to the imminent and 
transcendent God and for the sake of God to His creatures. Like 
its real object the destiny of the person is beyond time. It con- 
sists of a union through communion with the absolute. 


Free Will and the Person 

The dignity of the personality is thus rooted in this aspect of 
its nature which is constituted and endowed with qualities to 
achieve its end, which is involved in its nature and endowments. 
The nature is rational and spiritual and these postulate freedom 
of the will, liberty of action and conscience. These are not 
accidental functions outwardly derived from cultures, which 
result from the reaction of the individual to the social and 
material environment as modern materialistic psychologists pro- 
pound. They are not only inherent in the nature of the 
rational creature but also emergent when activated by the de- 
mands of real living. 

The rational nature of man is inherently free because he 
_has for his object the universal, the absolute, the ultimate, the 
divine. In his operations towards the attainment of this object 
he deals with the mutable and finds means to compass his object 
and end. The diversities, degrees and varied excellencies of 
means to the ends, proximate, remote and ultimate, which the 
reason adjudges and contemplates involve freedom of choice 
as to means but not as to the ultimate end of his nature. The 
dignity of the nature gives rights but involves responsibilities 
to the Divine sovereignty of God as well as duties to fellow 
human beings. 
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The Concept of the Moral Person 


The problem of personality may be studied not only from 
the viewpoint of metaphysics, rational philosophy, psychology, 
and morals but also from the legal and juridic aspects and 
implications. 3 

The traditions of the old and new testaments were carried 
over into the fields of jurisprudence in the legal and ethical 
concepts of the law makers of the civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ity. They regarded things as created for the person, — the 
development of his powers and personality and the due exercise 
of his freedom. The Roman law restricted the meaning to those 
capable of right and therefore the object of justice. Slaves were 
not considered persons.** In the legal aspects the person was 
distinguished from things. The free person had the rights of 
the ownership, dominion and to the use of these he could acquire 
legal title. The Constitution of the United States declared the 
rights of a “ more perfect union ” of persons. It based its union 
on persons. “ No person shall be a representative.” “* By the 
tenor of the law he could hold property, use it and enjoy its 
fruits. The courts gave the person jurisdiction, standing, dis- 
tinguished between the rights of persons and set up principles 
of law, which would order the relations between persons in 
matters respecting these uses of their rights, especially when 
they came into conflict. 

Corporate or moral persons were the antecedents of later 
civic bodies or corporations.*° The considerations given to the 
physical were transferred in all basic codes of law by similitude 
or transumption to a group of persons, and included partner- 
ships, cooperatives and corporations, which were regarded as 
legal and moral entities anNprotected in their rights by law and 


48 Cf. Cassiodorus, Variarum, VI, 8, apud Migne 69, 689., 
Art. I, 2. 
4° Cf. Blackstone-Cooley, Commentary, 1, 122. 
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also bound by it.** The civil law does not create these but finds, 
accepts and protects them as the products of the social life and 
order.* | 

The Code of Canon Law of the Church“ defines the legal 
personality of the Church as follows: “The Catholic Church 
and the Apostolic See have the nature of a legal person by 
Divine ordinance. The other, inferior, legal persons get their 
personality either by law, or by the special concession of the 
competent ecclesiastical superior through a formal decree for 
the purpose of religion or charity. Unless there are at least 
three individuals, there can be no collegiate moral person. 
Moral persons, both collegiate and non-collegiate are held equal 
to minors.” 


Historical Aspects of False Concepts Regarding Personality 


William of Ockham in his theory of nominalism originated 
the confusion that led succeeding philosophers astray. To him 
essence or nature was only a collection of individuals and unity 
was merely collectivity, without a common informing principle 
of life. Luther carried nominalism into the sphere of theology 
and the relationship of the creature to God and taught that the 
soul of the individual has immediate realtionship to God. Thus 
the merits of the redemption were likewise applied directly to 
the individual soul and natural justice took the place of grace. 
Our human nature was totally corrupt; its internal state cannot 
be elevated and is helped only externally by the imputation of 
the righteousness of Christ. Calvin effected in his own way by 
the secular humanism of the Renaissance held that the good 
works of creatures provide the ground for grace, but had no 
effect upon the Divine will, and are not performed under its 
influence. 


** Federal Code, Urian Barnes, passim. 
“" Cf. Blackstone-Cooley, Commentary 1, 472. ** Cf. Canon 100. 
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from medieval to modern philosophy seta out his essential con- 
cepts of the human being in his principal work.“ He denied the 
_ existence of the spiritual and held that all reality is not only 
individual but. also corporeal, and that there is no distinction 
between intellect, substance and body. According to his social 
theory the individual must transfer his so called rights to the 
- ruler in a complete and unreserved manner so that as a result 
the authority of the State becomes absolute even over conscience 
and religion. In his social and political order the will of the 
ruler was to become the measure of right and wrong. 
Personality is designated by most moderns to consist in self- 
- consciousness, freedom or some act. John Locke in his Hellenic 
Essays, confusing the manifestations, signs or acts of person- 
ality for personality or being held that personality consists in 
continuous self-consciousness. He confused the signs of person- 
ality, continuous self-consciousness, with personality itself, and 
the sign of the free will, the powers of outward execution, for 
will itself. Life in man is indeed conscious, has perception, 
interests and recognizes values, but these are only manifestations 
of the reality, but are not the reality itself. Self-consciousness 
manifests personality, but does not constitute it for conscious- 
ness is the modification of the being, which is the self, the person 
or the personality. Likewise the being that acts or is free is 
‘the person not the exercise thereof. 

Locke, and those who continued after him to trace the evo- 
lutionary concept of the ego, self or person mistook generally 
the outward signs by which one individual may be distinguished 
from another for the intrinsic constituent principles, and these 
for the efficient cause. In the “ Hellenic Essays” he defines 
the principle of individuation as “‘ Existence itself, which deter- 
mines a being of any sort to a particular time and place, in- 
communicable to two beings of the same kind.” _ 


« Leviathan, of the Matter, Form and Authority of Government. 


Thomas Hobbes the English philosopher of the transition 
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John Milton the greatest epic poet of English literature car- 
ried the new trend into the mediums of literary expression. In 
his devotion to the classics and the resurgent humanism he por- 
trays Christ in Paradise Lost as a mere Arian demi-god, with 
some of the Divine characteristics but not one in the nature of 
God and gives satan a sublimity that is entirely at variance with 
revealed and historical truth, His errors regarding the human 
nature of Christ infected his portrayals of the aspirations of 

David Hume in his “ Treatise on Human Nature ” was-even 
more destructive of the concept of real personality by reducing 
the very substance on which the ego is based to a mere phenome- 
non. In his concept of reality af 
without substance. 

Victor Cousin reduced personality to acts of the will. John 
Stuart Mill in his “ System of Logic” reduced mind to the 
series of actual or possible states and the bond that connects and 
identifies these is the ego. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, proposed to compose and unify the 
philosophy of Emmanuel Kant (1724-1804) into a complete 
system of thought. As a single, controlling pringiple of unifica- 
tion he put the ego or self-consciousness in the place of the 
objective thing and the ultimate reality. In his concept of 
reality as the basis of philosophy he held that being can be 
reduced to thought, that the conscious subject of the ego partici- 
pates in all reality, and that the objective thing in itself is one 
with the subject so that an idealistic monism results, and the 
ego alone is real. 

In the moral and ethical extensions of this principle he taught 
that the active ego alone functions in the moral order by conflict 
in the attainment of self-dependence, which is the same as true 
independence and freedom. In its outer activities the ego is 
restricted by the activities of others, which raise the concepts 
of right; the observance of rights develops social freedom. 
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Where right does not effect the required restraints it is the duty 
of the State to balance the operation of rights and thus accord to 
each ego its limitations and thereby the ego becomes an indi- 
vidual. Later, on account of the influence of Spinosa, he iden- 
tified the ego with God, but, observing the impression of the 
Christian Logos, he limited somewhat the identification of an 
image of God. 

In his addresses to the a Nation, composed in collabo- 
ration with Heinrich Frederick Karl Stein, and Frederick Hein- 
rich Alexander Von Humboldt, and delivered in Berlin every 
Sunday for an entire winter after the humiliating defeat of the 
Prussian armies at Jena in 1806, he propounded the doctrine 
of intellectualism as the only sure and hopeful foundation of a 
successful educational system for the German people. Through 
the application of this doctrine in education Germany was to 
redeem herself from the collapse of her economy, impoverished 
soil and limited natural resources by attaining the place of the 
dominant power of Europe. | 

Germany accepted this philosophy, rational, social, economic 
and political and based its educational policies on it and as a 
result the development of intellectual acumen and the laboratory 
processes of specialized research and discovery in the new type 
universities brought her the enviable position as the intellectual 
center, at least in the sciences and the resultant technocracies, of 
the world. The American students educated in the leading uni- 
versities of Germany became the founders, afterwards, of many 
of the leading American universities of that kind and their edu- 
cational policies were formulated and directed by scientists, 
often of the technological and materialistic persuasion. The 
dire outcome of the intellectualism in the universities is now 
apparent in the reign of force throughout the world. The un- 
restrained conquests of intellectualism in its projections have 
lifted from the modern scene the natural rights of the person- 
ality, of freedom of conscience and of action. 
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Herbert Spencer in “‘ Progress, Its Law and Cause,” enuncia- 
ted the principle of evolution as a universal law two years before 
Darwin published his Origin of Species. In his Principles of 
Psychology he states: “ There is an illusion that at each 
moment the ego is something more than the aggregate of feeling 
or ideas actual or nascent which then exists.” 


Psychological and Pathological Personalities 


Theodule-Armand Ribot, the French philosopher, began the 
modern trend to limit the significance of person and personality 
to the distinctly psychological sphere and implications, and 
generally based his discussions on the data of pathological per- 
sonalities or better, mentalities. From this viewpoint he wrote 
profusely of the personality, its elements, formations, alterations 
and pathological states. 

Personality, he states, is experienced by itself as a unity, in 
the sense that it unites in one consciousness many sensations, 
experiences as identified with itself, so that at different eras of 
its development it regards all of these as one with itself. This 
unity and identity belong to each person and what distinguishes 
one person from another is the recognized experiences derived 
from sensations and then manifestations; the internal sensa- 
tions are primary and amongst these the muscular are of the 
first order. These are the reminders of internal acts and states 
which are involved in the concept of person. 

The idea of personality, in his analysis, does not accompany 
all psychological states. There are sensations of which the 
person is not conscious,—which he does not perceive. There 
are acts which are performed without consciousness of them. 
Such acts may organize themselves and give origin to a new 
personality, coexistant with the first and in the same individual. 
This personality appears in certain mental ailments. There are 


°° Part VII, c. IX, 220. 
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thus in the afflicted person two personalities, one unknown to the 
other; one may not in the least penetrate the other. 

From his psychological analysis he derived the conclusion 
that the human personality is a concrete unity made up of three 
constituent elements: (a) the physical organism: (b) the effec- 
tive states (sentiment, passions, desires): (c) intellectual repre- 
sentations, and the pathological states which the maladies effect, 
in any or all of these elements constituted his verification of the 
three elements in the personality. The normal personality may 
be affected by troubles in any of all elements of the organic, 
affective or intellectual. | 

Organic troubles effect a veritable alienization of the person- 
ality. Many personalities are of an affective origin and range 
from degrees of a simple depression of the self to the total and 
radical transformation of the self; such maladies affect alter- 
nating personalities. There are those of an intellectual origin 
which in nearly every case and state consist in the objectivation 
of certain states of consciousness, which the self externalizes by 
attributing a distinct existence to it, and thus there results a 
substitution of personalities. 

His followers placed the distinguishing element between the 
person and things in the individuality. The person is essentially 
an individual subject, who can relate to himself the multiplicity 
of changes of psychological states and through them becomes 
conscious of his existence. 


Modern Limitations of the Personality 


From these concepts the modern materialists degraded the 
personality by limiting it to the concept of individuality, which 
they defined as follows: The individual like all things comes 
from matter by emergence, and like matter is quantative,.demen- 
sive, mutable, divisible and temporal. Man is thus only an indi- 
vidual division of matter, a quantity of blood, tissues, muscles, 
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nerves, bones, etc.—a living machine of a high order, a robot,— 
at best a bundle of meaningless sensations. 

Some have gone farther and state that the individual is the 
principle of passivity, subject to the forces that make and direct 
him. These tend to spiritualize matter and to divinize man. 
He makes advances through the forces of matter by impelling in 
it an emergent state; the degree of greatness consists in the 
stages of emergence. He acts through anger, hatred, revenge,— 
through violent force. The common force within and impelling, 
the divine in man is the blood. The bond of unity in the 
materialist’s society is common blood which unites the members 
in the fraternity of the blood struggle; they are a self created 
people. | 

The spirit of egotism, which can very easily break through 
the restraints which the rights of others entail, has become all too 
prevalent in modern materialistic societies, with the result that 
the life of even the individual is too frequently violated. Most 
of the reverent regard for and the due recognition of others are 
displaced by the principles of self-assertion, power politics and 
force, with a nihilistic attitude towards all that is best in the 
civilizing traditions of the past,—human dignity, rights, free- 
dom, justice, sympathy, mercy, charity, reverence and respect, - 
so that in the end results there can not remain even a remnant of 
human decency. 

The definite nature of distributive and social justice is based 
on these concepts of the person and of the individual." Dis- 
tributive justice regards the rights of the individual which it 
protects. Social justice is based on the nature, dignity and 
rights of the person and respects the rights of the person and his 
destiny.*” 


* Rev. M. 8S. Gillet, 0. P., Culture Latine et Ordre Social, passim. 
*? Cf. St. Thomas 2-2, Q. LVIII, a. 2. and a. 12.; Q. LXI, a. 1. and a. 3. 
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The Materialistic Personality 


The new ideologies based on the fundamental concept that 
the person is an emanation of blood are direct descendents of 
the early evolutionary theories regarding the origin of man. 
The cult of racial and national superiority, which is now 
shaking the social orders of all civilized nations asunder is the 
penalty that humankind is paying for its abdication of personal 
dignity and rights which can be sustained pid by tracing man’s 
origin to a Divine, spiritual cause. 

Thus the effects of materialistic thought on the individual] 
has led him to proceed as an individual and then as an ego 


’ which ultimately becomes the object of supreme effort. Those 


caught by this current of thought concentrate all good in the ego. 
The promptings of their egos do not suggest another self . This 
decline dissipates all feelings of union and communion. Its 
happiness is in adulation of the self and the social conduct be- 
comes absolute isolation. In it they can find no bonds or prin- 
ciples of unity, of fraternity, of social and Christion solidarity. 
There is no basis in, it of social and Christian solidarity,—nof 
even of the primitive elements of natural charity, because it . 
represents only the biological, physical and psychological (and 
at that abnormal) aspects of the person. From the Christian 
viewpoint man as ‘a person realized his true, best and real self 
through freedom from the domination of matter, passion and 
senses, by keeping them in their cognate order of inferiority and 
of ministry to the self. | 

The materialistic aspects of individuality have dominated 
‘modern social trends in large segments of society in which the 
high achievement is to control the individual and to satisfy his 
material needs alone. Modern pantheism and materialism 
divinize man through nature, whilst Christianity divinizes him 
through grace. 
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Modern Education and the Materialistic Personality 


The virus of materialism has innoculated modern educational 
movements. Much of the twentieth century educational theory 
has been unwittingly under the influence of the philosophy of 
John Dewey, who brought the trends and traditions of Bacon, 
Hobbes, Spencer, Mills, and Bentham into American educa- 
tional institutions. He designates his system * as Empirical 
Naturalism, Naturalistic Empiricism or Naturalistic Human- 
ism. His theories are based on simple naturalism and biological 
forces, and are developed according to the principles of evolu- 
tion. Both the mind and the body constitute an organ, which 
evolve from lower forms. By an experimental pragmatism he 
explains all things according to their place and function in the 
material environment. Divinity is within man and consists in 
the power of intelligence, which directs all the affairs of men. 
From these concepts he derived some useful errors but little 
truth, but inspired many of the psychologists of his school to 
get rid even of consciousness in their effort to reduce mind to 
matter. The age supplies evidence of the social results of these 
‘ theories in every form of human degradation. In the social 
sphere the altruists of this school aim to correct the social evils 
of the age through a serious humanitarianism rather than by a 
recognition of the true spiritual nature of the creature, a due 
regard for the social rights of the individuals that comprise 
society and the dignity of their buman personality. 

Man has within him power to proceed into act as a personality 
or as an individuality. The Psychological Corporation of New 
York through its director, Henry Link gives the present day 
psychologist’s definition of personality as “ the degree in which 
you interest and influence other people.” In this he limits the 
greatest created reality to a sphere of acts. 


5° Paperience and Nature, 1929 Ed. 
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In the May (1941) issue of Progressive Education the fol- 
lowing statements were made by the special committee of the 
association as basic concepts of educational philosophy: “ How- 
ever much as we as a people might desire to maintain this 
doctrine of individualism, it must be recognized that the condi- 
tions of economic life under which it flourished have been trans- 
formed—tThe individual acting alone can no longer control the 
conditions under which he works—Dedication to the ideal of 
free play of intelligence in solving problems of human concern 
marks off rather sharply the position of the committee from 
those who would begin a social blue-print of the new society 
and drive aggressively toward the goal. Dedication to the ideal 
must be prepared constantly to change our social arrangements 
as new conclusions are reached through the cooperative effort to 


be intelligent.” 
The Modern Identification of Personality and Individuality 


These concepts not only confuse the purposes of education, 
the nature and end of society, but identify individuality with 
personality. In the Thomistic concept the human being is at 
the same time an individuality and a personality. As an indi- 
vidual he is a component part of the whole, which is formed 
by the family, and by the religious and civil society. In this 
aspect he is immediately and directly ordered to be a member 
of the society and indirectly to God. As a person he is directly 
ordered to God and indirectly to society so that society is 
directly ordered to him. The notion of the ego, however, leads 
to contradictory trends, because the individual cannot at the 
same time be dominated by egotism and by social order. The 
notion of personality as the self or the ego easily leads to the 
concept of self realization in the self or realistic selfishness. 

_ The individual is for society as the part is for the whole, but 
society is for the person as the whole of any inferior order is for 
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the superior order, or finite life is for infinite life,—the temporal 
for the eternal. The individual is for society, but society is for 
the person. The person must therefore be the primary and 
fundamental subject of all social and political philosophy. The 
solution of the political aspects of the modern crisis must be 
found in basing the concept of rights and the democracy of free 
men on the dignity of the person. 

The basic differentiation in all social, political and economic 
life and order is therefore into persons. Each person should be 
allowed to employ his own inherent powers and qualities, so 
that the activities of each may never conflict with others but all 
develop Godward. This treatment of each person’s social, 
political and economic rights and duties will allow the creature 
to seek and to realize the fullness of the life divinely given. It 
would result in a healthier, saner personality on the physical, 
emotional and mental level. This concept of the person implies 
an order at once so free and flexible as well as so disciplined 
and ruthless as to allow and to enforce all that is needed for his 
own sovereignty and full development in terms of God’s sover- 
eignty and the unchanging moral law. 


Society; Personality and Personalism 


This idea of personalism requires that the community or 
society itself foster the perfection of human nature in the person, 
by urging him to perfect according to the divine pattern of love. 
Such perfection would become the source of solidarity for 
society itself by helping it to promote the end of life in man,— 
love of God and of neighbor, which would make society more 
than an aggregation of individuals,—a collectivist state but a 
means of uniting persons in God. 

The moral order is distinctly within the realm of rational 
creatures in as much as they are moral. They are moral because 
they are free. They are free because they are spiritual. Their 
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spiritual nature postulates immortality. They are moral be 
cause they are spiritual, immortal and that is why they are 
persons, responsible to God, who scrutinizes the reigns of hearts 
for eternal weal or woe. The temporal order can organize its 
societies as a framework on which men as individuals may at- 
tain the general welfare and common good, but as free persons 
attain their eternal destiny and supreme good. 


Inferences 


_ There has been everywhere a notable decadence of the forces 
of human spirit. The will to persevere to do and if need to be to 
die for a noble cause,—for moral values and ideals,— for the 
gains that men have striven for through unrecorded and re- 
corded centuries has become weak during recent decades. The 
zest in human progress has long been to exchange goods for 
more goods, for more luxuries that satisfy individual indulgence 
and for more profits. The saboteurs of the things of the spirit 
and of the higher mind have infected the vital forces and energy 
that impel men on for freedom. In the hour of greatest historic 
peril the same voices that once proclaimed the glories of a 
mechanical age are commanding all to recognize and to use the 
true resources of a new, a revitalized soul for freedom. | 

It is hourly becoming more and more apparent to the devisers 
of new patterns for the restoration of the social, economic and 
political orders of the world that those who sacrifice for free- 
dom must have faith, and there can be no faith rightly conceived 
except in a person given with an immortal and therefore invin- 
cible self. Without the power to believe man can only turn to 
vain opinions, empty doubts and general confusion in a maze of 
deceits. 

Freedom without order, freedom without restraint, without 
sacrifice has characterized the democratic way of life even unto 
its weakening if not undoing. As many have come to und 
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stand it and to live it, it has lost its enervating power and even 
the faith in it has deteriorated. In the pattern of the forms of 
things to come the planners may well think of less individual 
freedom, which has heretofore often dissipated into license, but 
of balance in the forms of social behavior and progress, to be 
guided by faith in the substance of things to be hoped for and 
hope in the promises of a better and more peaceful and enduring 
social order. 

So well did the scientist Compton with many of his associates 
find the’ way through science, scientism, philosophy and finally 
faith in divine revelation to the solution of the ailments that in- 
fect modern society. The genesis of his intellectual and spiritual 
ascent in varying degrees harmonizes with that of the philoso- 
phers and the theologians of the ancient time, who formulated 
the basic concepts on which the Christian tradition rests which 
through the centuries led man to the best unfolding of himself 
towards his real destiny and the fashioning of orderly social pat- 
terns, forms of behavior and conduct in human affairs in keep- 
ing with his origin, nature, dignity, freedom and the best moral 
wisdom of the race, which is not in the least at variance with the 
truths of Divine Revelation. 


J. M. Wotre, S.T. D., Ph. D. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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A PLAN FOR INTEGRATING THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


T is fortunate that teachers and thinkers are keenly aware 

of our education problems. The wholesome literature that 
is being written on all phases of education the experimental 
research, the conventions and discussions in which we engage 
are hopeful indications that we are concerned with the student 
of the present and the future. The present student is caught in 
our educational distress. He leaves college or the university 
without a grasp of the principle that might help him deal with 
the problems he will encounter, and receives little of the wisdom 
of politics, philosophy and religion. For this condition we are 
only partially at fault. Somewhere in the past of our human 
endeavor man sinned against truth, and the effects of this sin 
are visited upon our generation. Knowledge, too, has become 
extremely specialized, and the great number of facts and find- 
ings which have been discovered still wait for meaning, inter- 
pretation and synthesis. The man who could grasp the length 
and breadth of our expanded knowledge has not yet been given 
to us. 

The student of the near future has the right to expect a 
removal of some of these deficiencies of our present educational 
system. If the unity of truth has been rent asunder, repentance 
and change are still possible. History is like a pendulum that 
has begun to swing back today from its end position, and we are 
able to determine the direction in which history shall move: 
either to another extreme, or to a golden mean. Even though 
the movements in education, politics, religion and science which 
our forebears began, and which we in some measure are con- 
tinuing, are brutal and forceful, we are able to effect a gradual 
change of this state of knowledge and make the future of civili- 
zation more secure and promising. 
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But in every change there must be a:clear notion of the end 
result towards which we are to move. And especially in chang- 
ing educational policies and programs, we must have a sure and 
definite aim, or we harm students and default in our duty to 
our fellow man. Now the aims and purposes of education are 
quite clear and established for the Catholic scholar. He is host 
to each new truth that is found and attempts to unify it in the 
Catholic tradition. He welcomes the many findings of the em- 
pirical sciences and he endeavors to unify new sciences and 
facts through religion and philosophy. To these two subjects 
the Catholic looks for answers that are final and satisfying, and 
in them he finds the principles and guides for dealing with our 
present problems. 

Theoretically, then, there is no difficulty in unifying and 
integrating the knowledge that is ours today. Yet thus far no 
satisfactory program has been worked out through which a co- 
herent and intelligible scheme can be presented to the student. 
Not much better equipped than this fellows, the Catholic 
graduate usually leaves school a product far less finished and 
capable of leadership in our world than we desire. 

Among the many causes that we assign for such a condition, 
the chief is the general neglect among Catholics of the contri- 
butions of the empirical sciences. Although we have some 
Catholics who are able scientists, few Catholics aré sufficently 
competent in philosophy and religion, that they could speak 
with learning and authority in books and articles and in their 
classrooms on the problems raised for philosophy and religion 
by the empirical sciences. At most we are content to teach the 
modern sciences to the student, and neglect to give the student a 
general view of the whole system and meaning of science. 

It is the purpose of the plan which is proposed in part two of 
this paper to aim at a gradual unification of the content of the 
empirical sciences and ‘losophy. No one will deny that such 
a goal is possible and sirable, although we may disagree on 
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how this goal is to be attained. The plan presumes the truth of 
of the following statements: 


A. Religious knowledge is the highest form of knowledge and the 
most important knowledge for every man. | 


B. Philosophical knowledge ranks next in importance and value for 
the college student. 

1. It is difficult for an educated man to live humanly and to be 
a leader in modern society unless he has learned to philo- 
sophize correctly and to integrate his major field of study, or 
his life of service in a profession, with daily social life. 

2. This integration is accomplished mainly by philosophy. 

3. It follows that each student must acquire the knowledge of the 
basic teachings of philosophy; and must take integration 
courses offered for his major field. 

C. The knowledge offered by the empirical sciences is, in itself, 
inferior to religious and philosophical knowledge. 
D. There are three levels of knowledge: 

1. The common sense level 

2. Scientific knowledge: (a) empirical sciences (b) philosophy 

3. Religious knowledge. 


II. 


As a rule, the student entering college lacks any scientific 
training. He is still deep in the realm of common sense, and 
very undeveloped physically and mentally. He must be properly 
introduced to college, since a proper beginning is the most im- 
portant part of any human endeavor. The student will get his 
first glimpse of science, philosophy and religion through an 
orientation course which points out to him his past history and 
present condition, and unveils for him his future as a college 
student. A concise but general picture of the college catalogue 
and of the purposes of the educational, moral and physical 
facilities of the college is proposed to him. The general and 
relative worth of religion, philosophy, language and the social 
sciences, which it will be his privilege to meet and his duty to | 
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apprehend, is sketched. Methods of study and other qualifica- 
tions which the college expects of its students may also be given. 
The following outline suggests a possible mode of procedure. 
Orientation Courses: 
A. Introduction: Relation of college education to previous learning 
and to future life. 
B. Purposes of the college, and means to achieve its aims: 
1. Educational 2. Moral 3. Physical 4. Personal guidance 


C. Outline and brief study of the college catalogue: 
1. Courses offered: (a) Seience (b) Philosophy (ec) Religion 
2. Requirements and privileges 
D.. Practical suggestions: 
1. Study 
‘2. Reading and Library 
3. Examinations 

In his first two years at college, certain courses should be 
required of each student. These will mainly take the form of 
good survey courses in the main divisions or departments which 
the college provides. A good survey in any science gives the 
student the fundamental principles on which the science rests, 
points out to him its method, its goals and its relation to life 
and other fields of learning. Of such a nature is a survey 
course: we stand firmly on the foundations of the science, and 
view its length and breadth. 

The courses offered in religion these first two years of college, 
must of necessity deal with the rudiments of faith. But these 
courses will be supplemented by assigned reading so that the 
student may learn that religion and life are inseparable, and 
that to be a man means always for him to be a Catholic man. 
Preferably in the student’s last year at college, a course in re- 
ligion should be offered him which will unify the studies he has 
pursued at college. The course should follow a very general 
plan, consist mainly of discussions, and be supplemented by 
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some assigned reading. The following sketch indicates the 
general ideas which such a course should aim to inculcate. 


Religion Integration Course: 

_ A. Knowledge and Faith: The difference between faith and knowl- 
edge; kinds of knowledge; human and divine faith; all knowledge 
and faith concerned with acquisition of truth; relation of knowl- 
edge to goonness and life. 

B. Science, Philosophy and Religion: Relations between these three 


kinds of knowledge Contemporary teachings and theories of 
science and philosophy, and their relation to religion. 


Philosophy courses are among the most important in these 
two years when the onrush of facts and new fields of learning 
tend to bewilder the student. He must be given a good survey 
course in Introductory Philosophy which will present the 


following ideas: 


A. Proof that philosophy exists; what philosophy is and what it is 
not, and how men philosophize. 


Approach: 1. What ordinary knowledge is 

2. That man can know more than is known by 
ordinary knowledge 

3. That man can know more than is known by 
scientific knowledge. 

4. That this higher knowledge is philosophy 

7 a. How philosophy differs from science 
b. How philosophy differs from religious knowl- 
edge 


B. The problems of philosophy in survey: 


Approach: 1. Choice here of dealing with the various depart- 
ments of philosophy ; or possibility of dealing with 
the main problems of philosophy first, and then 
of summarizing the departments of philosophy 
and their teachings. 

2. Present trends in philosophy 
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In addition to this course in Introductory Philosophy, the 
student will take other fundamental philosophy courses during 
his first two years at college. The number of such courses that 
he will be required to take, and the kind of courses he will study 
will depend on the length of the introduction to philosophy and 
on what his major field of study is to be. Thus a student major- 
ing in chemistry of physics will take a course in introductory 
cosmclogy; a pre-medical student will need fudamental psy- 
chology and ethics for his future work. Exactly what courses 
should be offered in the first two years is open to some dis- 
cussion, but the courses should be conditioned by modern needs, 
and the major field of study in which the student is interested. 

In the last two years of his work at college, the student con- 
centrates in his special field. Here it is necessary for the student 
to take such courses in philosophy as will enable him to get a 
firm understanding of the meaning of his chosen field of study, 
its relation to life and all fields of learning. For this purpose, 
the following courses are briefly outlined, indicating a possible 
scheme of unification. They may be included in the catalogue 
as ‘finishing’ courses in each major division, or may be put in 
the division of philosophy. 


A. Masors In THE Puysican Screnocss: 
(All sciences of animate and inanimate nature) 
I. Philosophy of Inanimate Nature: 
Prerequisite Courses: 

Introductory Philosophy (outlined above). 

Introductory Cosmology: The difference between ordinary, 
scientific and philosophical knowledge of nature; quantity 
and quality of bodies; theories about the nature of bodies. 

| Integration Courses: 


Advanced Cosmology: A course for majors in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and geology. Deals with the problems aris- 
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ing from these sciences, and with the general world-view 
offered by contemporary science. 

Philosophy of Science: Analysis of methods and aims of sci- 
ence; the place of science in life; fundamental principles and 
postulates of science. 


II. Philosophy of Animate Nature: 


Prerequisite Courses: 

Introductory Philosophy (outlined above). 

Introductory Psychology: Begins with the difference between 
psychology and the empirical sciences; the difference between 
living and non-living beings; differences between plant, ani- 
mal and man; qualities and nature of man. 

Integration Courses: 


Advanced Psychology: A course for majors in biology, and for 
pre-medical or pre-dental students; deals with the problems 
arising from empirical sciences related to psychology such 
as quantitative measurement of human abilities, micro-struc- 
ture of man. 

Philosophy of Human Abnormalities: Recommended especially 
to pre-medical students and philosophy majors. 

Ethics and Medical Problems: The physician and his relation 
to his patients; his relations and obligations to society; par- 
ticular .ethical problems of his profession. 

Anthropology: A general picture of the place of man in past 
history and as present; possibility of unifying all knowledge 
of man to form a uniform view. 


III. Philosophy of Mathematics: 
Prerequisite Courses: 
Introductory Philosophy (outlined above). 
Introductory Cosmology (outlined above). 
Integration Courses: | 


Philosophy of Mathematics: Origin and nature of number and 
counting; definitions of the branches of mathematics; method 
of mathematics; applications of mathematics to other sciences 
and nature. 
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B. Masors Sooran Scrence: 


Prerequisite Courses: 
Introductory Philosophy (outlined above). 
Introductory Psychology (outlined above). 
Integration Courses: 

Individual Ethics: Application of introductory ethics to man; 
the life of virtue; rights, duties, happiness; economic con- 
siderations. 

Ethics and the family: Origin of familial society; its necessity 
and attributes; marriage; education; property; relation of 
family to state, society and God; economic considerations. 

Philosophy of state and society: Origin and nature of state; 
its forms, duties and relation to other states; relation of state 
to citizens. 

Ethics and Problems of Business: Economic theory, business 
and life; virtues of life as a laborer, farmer, business man; 
the place of labor in social life; strikes and other economic 
considerations. 

Philosophy and History: The possibility of interpreting the 
facts of history and the qualifications of meaning obtained 
from historical facts and events; how history is made, and 
what factors contribute to forming civilization. 

Anthropology: (outlined above). 


C. Masors LANGUAGES AND HuMANITIEs: 


Prerequisite Courses: 
Introductory Philosophy (outlined above). 
Introductory Psychology (outlined above). 


Integration Courses: 


Literary Criticism: Difference between nature and art; canons 
for determining art forms. 

Philosophy and Literature: Concrete setting of philosophical 
teachings in writen works; influence on civilization; influence 
of reading and all written forms on thought and conduct. 
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The difficulties presented by this program are many: no 
courses of this nature have as yet been written; there is a lack 
of teachers sufficiently trained in these difficult matters; and 
problems will arise in attempting to include these courses in a 
rapidly expanding curriculum. But such courses are necessary 
today, for even educated catholics are unable to understand our 
contemporary world and distinguish the true from the false, 
the good from the evil. Science is given too important a role 
today in shaping human affairs, and we can only keep science 
in its rightful position by instructing our students on its nature, 
method and objectives. 

Two procedures can be followed if we wish to achieve the 
aims suggested by this plan. Specialization in some branch of 
science, and in that field of philosophy which is equipped for 
integrating this field of science can be given to Catholics. The 
second procedure, however, is more fruitful. Regular meetings 
of the instructors in the sciences and philosophy can be held, 
at which the possibility of preparing a syllabus for courses of 
this type can be discussed. Cooperation of this kind is beneficial 
if not necessary to both fields of learning. For “ The Investi- 
gation of the truth is in one way hard, in another easy. An 
indication of this is found in the fact that no one is able to 
attain the truth adequately, while, on the other hand, we do not 
collectively fail, but every one says something true about the — 
nature of things, and while individualy we contribute little or 
nothing to the truth, by the union of all a considerable amount 
is amassed.” * 

Epwarp A. Maztarz. 

Charlottesville, Va. 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysis, 993 a, 30. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN FORMS OF DISPUTATION 


RISTOTLE recognizes four different forms of disputa- 
tion or, as Rose prefers to call them, arguments in 
dialogue form. These are didactic, dialectic, peirastic, and 
eristic.* Aristotle is clear in his intent to avoid the narrowing 
of his system of fallacies to any one form, but he is likewise 
clear in informing us that the fallacies of which he speaks are 
found particularly in arguments in dialogue-form. 

The distinctions between didactic and dialectic are similar 
to those observed between demonstration and dialectic.? Didac- 
tic differs from demonstration in that the former is stated in 
dialogue-form. 

Didactic differs from dialectic in several ways. Didactic has 
for its parties instructor and student; dialectic, interrogator 
and respondent in a struggle not for edification but for victory. 
In didactic, the premises are those of the teacher who is the 
interrogator; they are accepted on authority. In dialectic, the 
premises are those of the respondent—the admitted propositions 
upon which the interrogator builds his conclusions. The first 
two groups of fallacies (i. e., those which Aristotle lists under 
the “elenchi”) are applicable to both didactic and dialectic. 
When the fallacy refers to the didactic form, it should be called 
pseudo-graphic or paralogistic; when the fallacy refers to the 
dialectic form, it should be called eristic or “ sophistic.” * 
Didactic and dialectic, therefore, differ in the nature of their 
premises, their purposes, and the form they take. They are 


* Ross calls peirastic the examination-arguments and eristic the con- 


 tentious, 


* Even in the Blue Book Aristotle, 15, Taylor notes that “ the distinction 
between Science and Dialectic is that Science reasons from true premises. 
Dialectic only from ‘ probable’ or ‘ plausible’ premises.” 

*Grote, Aristotle, 380. 
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treated alike in that they are both subject to the basic fallacies 
in the “ elenchus.”? Both the paralogism and the eristic syllo- 
gism have in their premises a semblance of truth of an un- 
qualified nature of a probable assertion and, in reality, are false. 
Eristic, therefore, is the pseudo-elenchus of the dialectic form. 

Now, we have only peirastic to comprehend. Like eristic, 
peirastic is a subordinate species, not a coordinate of didactic 
and dialectic. If dialectic begins with premises that are gen- 
erally accepted, then peirastic begins with those that are ac- 
cepted by the respondent. If the answerer goes against the 
multitude or the minority of wise men who accept the 
probable premise, then he is subjecting himself to possible 
ridicule and defeat; if the answerer accepts, then the questioner 
moves into cross-examination or peirastic.* 

Who is the Sophist? Aristotle employs the term, as so many 
followers did after him, as a general appellation of invective. 
- Frequently the Sophist is considered as one who commits a 
fallacy; frequently, as one who commits it wilfully;° frequ- 
ently, as one who commits a fallacy in dialectic (and under 
these circumstances sophistic and eristic would be equivalent) ; 
frequently, as one who commits a fallacy which is merely super- 
ficial‘and can be discerned even by the unthinking; ° frequently, 


“Grote, 379: “ Peirastic is in fact an epithet applicable generally to 
Dialectic, bringing to view one of its useful and appropriate functions; 
while Eristic designates only a peculiar mode of conducting the process, 
the essential feature of which is that it is abusive or that it transgresses 
the rules and regulations.” The writer differs with this view of Hristic; 
see supra, p. 2. 

5 Poste’s note, 99, in his translation of the Sophistica Hlenchi cited by 
Grote, 380, is extremely interesting: “ 4ivayis, capacity, is in the intellect; 
mpoaipeois, purpose, in the will. The antithesis between these terms may 
throw light on what Aristotle conceived to be the relation between Sophistic 
and Dialectic. ... The power plus the will to deceive is called Sophistic; 
the power without the will, Dialectic.” Both Sophistic and Dialectic have 
divauis; only Sophistic has mpoalpeois. 

* For this method of identifying a sophist, Grote wisely says that Aris- 
totle would make the sophist out to be not merely a knave but a fool as 
well, 
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as one who seeks victory at any cost; frequently as one who 
exhibits dialectic skill for monetary reward; frequently, as a 
combination of these various attitudes." 2 

There are particular times, therefore, that the distinction 
between the Sophist and other debaters is based on purpose, on 
subject-matter, on means employed, on response achieved, etc. 
It is wise, therefore, not to read a special meaning into the use 
of this term. Because we find that the basic distinction does not 
lie in one ground, we cannot with any justification assume that 
it does lie in another ground. This is Grote’s fundamental 
error. Because he eliminates as possibilities all distinctions but 
one as fundamental in Aristotle’s thinking about the Sophist, 
he then assumes that the uneliminated factor provides a last 
and basic difference which Aristotle had intended to draw 
between the Sophist and other disputants.° 

Aristotle divides fallacies into two broad classes: in diction 
and not in diction; this is a complementary disjunctive and 
hence valid. We are not as much interested in the validity as 
we are in the value of the classification.’ 


™ See Sophistica Elenchi, I, II, XI; also Topics, I, for these observations. 

® Grote, 394: “ The truth is, that there is no clear distinction between 
the matter of Dialectic and the matter of Sophistic. And so, indeed, Aris- 
totle must be understood to admit, when he falls back upon an alleged 
distinction of aim and purpose between the practitioners of one and the 
other. The litigious man (he tells us) is bent upon nothing but victory 
in debate per fas et nefas; the Sophist aims at passing himself off falsely 
for a wise or clever man, and making money thereby. 

Now, in regard to the distinction of aim or disposition drawn by Aris- 
totle between the dialectical disputant and the litigious or sophistic dis- 
putant, we see at once, as was before suggested, that it lies apart from the 
critical estimate of art, science, or philosophy; and that it belongs, so far 
as it is well founded, to the estimate of individuals ethically and politically, 
as worthy men or patriotic citizens.” 

This distinction in aim is one of many; it is, per se, not inadmissible in 
a logic text because of its peculair relevancy to ethics, 

* An interesting sidelight and corroborative to our earlier theory that 
negates any intention on the part of Aristotle to give a valid classification 
of fallacies, is found in the fact that Aristotle reduces his fallacies to one 
(ignoratio elenchi). Since the Sophist is one who deceives knowingly and 
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What Aristotle meant by this division is most perplexing. 
In Owen’s translation, the transition between the two groups 
of fallacies reads as follows: . 


The elenchi then which belong to diction are from these places, but 
the species of paralogisms without diction are seven.?° 

It seems curious, does it not, that when the author refers 
to errors in diction he refers to them with the term “ elenchi,” 
and when he refers to errors without diction he uses the term 
“paralogism.” Ross, in his translation, employs the words 
“refutation ” and “ fallacies ” respectively for “‘ elenchi” and 
“ paralogism.” The difference between those two classes appears 
to have more meaningful implications than we had expected to 
discover. Owen goes even further and subheads the chapter on 
errors without diction, “ paralogisms,”’ whereas his heading for 
errors in diction is “ fallacies in diction.”” Whately’s followers 
had attempted to distinguish between these two classes on the 
ground that the diction class evinced formal error, or falsity in 
the process, whereas the non-diction class evinced material error, 
or falsity in the assumption.” 

The similarity between the defects noted by Aristotle in the 
apodeictic syllogism and the errors without diction, is evident. 
This fact, coupled with the use of the term “ paralogism ” for 
the non-diction errors (a term which we have already associated 
with the pseudo-graphic syllogism), explains the apparent 
anomaly of these two classes. Whereas errors in diction present 
false elenchi which are not deceiving to careful observers, they 
should be classed with eristic; whereas non-diction errors pre- 
sent false elenchi which are more difficult to detect, they should 
be classed with paralogistic. 
all fallacies are classifiable under the head of ignorance of refutation, falla- 
cies are not per se “ sophistic ” and they are to be sought for in didactic 
as well as dialectic. 

1° Owen, Aristotle’s Organon, II, 548. 


11 Ibid., 544: “This, however, as shown by Mansel, is not the ancient 
principle of distinction.” 
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In summary, therefore, false elenchi are referent to both the 
pseudo-didactic and the pseudo-dialectic syllogisms. The other 
four elements of fallacies discussed under the headings of 
falsity, paradox, solecism, and babbling, are referent only to 
the dialectic process. False elenchi due to errors in diction are 
more easily detected and belong to the Platonic strains in 
Aristotle’s thinking and to the domain of eristic; false elenchi 
due to errors outside diction are more difficult to detect and 
belong to the domain of paralogistic. Eristic then combines 
two kinds of errors: 

1. All errors except those outside of diction in the pseudo- 
dialectic syllogism; 


2. Errors in diction in the pseudo-didactic _— as 
well. 


Paralogistic combines two kinds of error as well: 
1. All errors, except those in diction, in the pseudo- 
didactic syllogism ; 
2. Errors outside of diction in the pseudo-dialectic : 
logism as well. 


Sophistic, as we will use the term, combines: 

1. All errors when the end or the means is unethical or 
irrelevant ; e. g., monetary rewards, victory at any cost, 
abusiveness, contentiousness, etc. .. . 

2. Errors in the other four elements of fallacies are* 
particularly susceptible to unethical or irrelevant use. 


Here are the conclusions: 
a. All diction crrors are either eristic or sophistic and are 
found in both dialectie and didactic. 


12 Aristotle notes in his Topica VIII, that the way in which one escapes 
defeat where the other side is the more probable is by pressing his dis- 
putant to utter something paradoxical, or contrary to accepted opinion. 
“ Sophistic ” is not alone, therefore, in attempting to defeat the respondent 


by these four progressively degrading techniques. 
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b. All non-diction errors are either paralogistic or sophistic. 

c. More sophistic in diction errors than in non-diction errors. 

d. More sophistic in pseudo-dialectic than in pseudo-didactic. 

e. All errors of falsity, paradox, solecism and babbling are 
either eristic or sophistic and are found only in pseudo- | 
dialectic. 

f. More sophistic in these errors as one moves from falsity 
to babbling in that order. 


Sotomon Sronson. 
Northwestern University. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘The Philosophy of Being. By Henrt Renarp, 8.J. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. viii -+- 256. 

Father Renard has been careful to entitle his study in general meta- 
physics, “The Philosophy of Being” rather than a textbook in the 
field. That is as it should be since the work departs from the average 
philosophy textbook and all its works and pomps. Instead, we have a 
carefully documented research on St. Thomas’ theory of being as such 
with a brief historical record of each of the great metaphysical prob- 
lems for which the Angelic Doctor offered a solution. The net result 
is a metaphysics text with most of the stock objections to philosophy 
textbooks completely absent. The student gets no third or fourth hand 
opinion of the Thomistie theory of being but what St. Thomas himself 
held, in St. Thomas’ own words insofar as those are available. His 
contemporaries are briefly presented but adequately for the author’s 
single purpose. 

Several interesting features in the general arrangement may be noted. 
In the initial section on the notion of being as such the analogical 
character of being is much more extensively treated than in many 
scholastic textbooks in this field. Hence the participated, contingent 
character of the being of our direct experience leads immediately to 
the consideration of the causes of being rather than the traditional 
_ treatment of the transcendental attributes. Likewise the faithful 
adherence to the metaphysical approach to reality reduces the final 
section on the predicaments very properly to the light they throw on 
being simply as being rather than a consideration of them for them- 
selves. Thus is the problem of the unity of this broadest of sciences 
more properly solved. The student grasps more clearly the uniqueness 
and the transcendent importance of the metaphysical approach. He 
sees that there is such a distinct discipline as a ‘ philosophy of being.’ 
The great medieval vision of the rational structure of reality which so 
many modern philosophers have ridiculed but never successfully refuted 
opens up before him, a most satisfying experience in this age of irra- 
tionality deliberated and cultivated. In the mild reaction of today 
against this irrationality and in favor of a revival of metaphysics 
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Father Renard has made a notable contribution. It is hard to be too 
enthusiastic over his accomplishment. 

We presume the author will have a companion volume on the philos- 
ophy of First Being, the Being of indirect experience, a natural the- 
ology. We are rather opposed to this customary division of the field. 
First Being is being par excellence, the touchstone for every considera- 
tion of being on the finite level. The inferred existence of such a First 
Being, established immediately upon the consideration of the partici- 
pated, contingent character of beings of direct experience should there- 
after dominate all treatment of the latter. Thus all separation of the 
field of philosophy of being would be avoided and the singularity of 
the metaphysical approach more firmly asserted. We should like to 
invite discussion on this point in the interest of the most effective 
method of presenting a subject which modern thought has so frequently 
neglected at its peril. Finally Father Renard has such an excellent — 
array of Thomistic texts from every section of the great saint’s writings. 
Few of them are translated. This will cause no trouble for the advanced 
student. But this subject is vital to the student who is not majoring 
in philosophy at all and he would undoubtedly like to have translations 
of these texts in the body of the work. This would make this most 
admirable of studies available to a much larger circle of students. 


CHARLES A. Hart. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Race: Nation: Person. Social Aspects of the Race Problem. A sym- 
posium [edited by the Rr. Rev. Georce Barry O’Toog, Ph. D., 
S.T.D.]. With a preface by His Bishop JosepH M. 
CorrigAN. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1944. Pp. xi -+- 436. 
$3.75. 

This is an important book which no one interested in current problems 
and developments can afford to ignore. Prepared in response to the 
Letter of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities of 
April 13, 1938, it undertakes to make available in English the views of 
eminent Catholic thinkers, chiefly European, on the philosophical ques- 
tions brought forth by racism as expressed in recent political literature 
of Europe. Although begun before the outbreak of the second world 
war, it encountered many obstacles on account of that war, and its 
appearance was delayed by consequent modifications in the original 
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plan. It is regrettable that none of the three men primarily respon- 
sible for it,—Pope Pius XI who inspired it, Bishop Corrigan who 
assumed responsibility for it, and Monsignor O’Toole who edited it— 
has lived to see it off the press. Whatever value the book may have for 
posterity from the philosophical standpoint, at least its significance as 
an historical document in the development of Catholic thought in Amer- 
ica assures it a prominent place in the history of American philosophy. 

The contributors include the Rev. Dr. J. T. Delos, O.P., of Lille, 
now teaching in Québec, Rev. Dr. Andrew J. Krzesinski, of Cracow 
Rev. Yves de la Briére, 8. J., of Paris, Rev. Dr. Luigi Sturzo, Dr. Anton 
Pegis, of Fordham, Monsignor O’Toole, and three anonymous writers. 
Several of the authors display the ascendancy French personalism was 
gaining in Catholic thought in Europe before the war. Some of the 
chapters, though couched in philosophical terms, are scarcely objective 
in the manner of their presentation in the face of apprehended cur- 
tailment of free expression of opinion in writing and teaching on the 
part of their authors. One of the articles entitled “ Catholic Person. 
alism Faces Our Times” is particularly appealing to the emotions in 
the mysticism of its interpretation of personal vocation, confrontment, 
and response, in an age when political action is needed but which has 
so far seen only a misapplication of Christian resignation culminating 
in nonpolitism, and even antipolitism, on the part of educated Cath- 
olies. At least two of the papers touch on juridical problems, from a 
Suarezian position, for the most part, which does not take into account 
the challenge to “self-evident” principles and a priori assumptions 
_ which American legal philosophy must face. In short, the book is not 
a logically developed treatise to which one may look for explicit answers 
to preformulated questions. It is rather a useful compendium to which 
one may turn for brief yet adequate summations of their personal 
philosophical opinions by recognized leaders in contemporary Catholic 
thought. | 

In the first essay, where the author points out that the tendency of 
German law to be no more than a means of constraint has been growing 
since Kant’s time (pp. 14 and 25), and that Kant had reversed the 
natural order of things by deriving the good from duty instead of 
duty from the good (p. 3), pertinent reference could well have been 
made for American readers to Jeremy Bentham’s influence on the Com- 
mon Law in similar ways (see Rooney, Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, 
p. 12, n. 1, and chap. IV). The allusion to the principle, “nulla poena 
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sine lege,’ might have been strengthened by a reference to Monsignor 
Violardo’s fine study on Saint Jerome as a jurist, which ascribes to the 
latter the origin of that phrase (see New Scholasticism, XIII, 192, 
April, 1939). Rather well put is the distinction made between the 
collectivity and the individual person as to moral responsibility by 
pointing out that the collectivity, in lacking an immortal soul, has no 
expectation of participation in the life hereafter, which is the only 
guaranty there is of reparation for injustices in this life (p. 28). 

Dr. Delos, in the second essay, gives for the first time in English, a 
needed discussion of Hauriou, Duguit, and Durkheim, from the stand- 
point of Catholic thought. However, because of the traditional Com- 
mon Law guaranties of the rights of the human person which have been 
maintained since the thirteenth century, a middle ground must find 
expression in American legal philosophy, which avoids the subordination 
of the individual to the mass solidarity on the one hand, and the egali- 
tarian exaggerations of solidarist fraternité on the other. Especially 
in a discussion of racist theories involving questions of inherited char- 
acteristics and individual aptitudes conditioned by physical factors, an 
outline of the Thomistic doctrine on human equality with specific refer- 
ence to the text on diversity of bodies (III S. Theol., q. 69, a. 8 ad 3) 
would be desirable. In this connection, the anonymous author of the 
chapter on “ Person and Society” lends some support to the current 
vogue for interpreting Aquinas as subordinating the welfare of the 
individual ,to that of the community, but this author does not fail to 
point out (p. 223) the proviso of St. Thomas, too often overlooked, that 
the two goods, that of the individual and that of the community, must 
be of the same order (II II 8S. 'Theol., q. 152, a. 4 ad 3) if subordination 
is to occur. | 

Besides Dr. Sturzo’s able discussion of nationalism, there are two 
essays particularly adapted to American -needs. In view of the great 
influence of Professor John Dewey’s philosophy upon American edu- 
cators, and especially because of its implications for American democ- 
racy, the criticism afforded by Dr. Pegis’ chapter makes an able addition 
to the growing list of studies already made from the scholastic view- 
point by Drs. J. H. O’Hara, DeHovre-Jordan, Rooney, and Ragusa, 
in the instrumentalist field. 

The contribution which will probably be of the most enduring value 
to philosophy in America is Monsignor O’Toole’s own essay on “ The 
Pantheism Latent in Totalitarian Absolutism.” Because of the theism 
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existent in theism, the deficiencies of that theory are much more 
difficult to explain to a believer than the more patent errors of mate- 
rialism. Especially to a mystic, the borderline between the valid and 
the unacceptable theses is often shadowy, the more so because of the 
emotional appeal involved. Monsignor O’Toole in undertaking to sup- 
ply a very insistent need in modern philosophic literature, particularly 
from the scholastic viewpoint, has made the philosophical students of 
the future his debtors, for nowhere else can as adequate a treatment 
be found in such a brief space. More than this, his analysis of the 
philosophy at the basis of totalitarianism demonstrates so clearly that 
sound political techniques cannot be had apart from sound philosophical 
foundations, that no student fortunate enough to be directed to this 
chapter can make the mistake of devising economic, social, or juridical 
measures, without first weighing the philosophical validities involved. 

The book fills a unique place in introducing to Americans some prac- 
tical European philosophical problems and the ways of approaching 
them taken by eminent Catholic thinkers of various nationalities. 
Though some of its writing is already dated, due largely to the emo- 
tional as distinguished from the impersonal factors involved, the inter- 
pretations it contains will repay careful study. Most of all, it should 
do much to bring American neo-scholastic thought closer to a desirable 
maturity in the development of a well-informed self-reliance in con- 
fronting American problems of similar aspect. 


MririaM THERESA ROONEY. 
Columbus University Law School, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Church and the Liberal Society. By Emmer Joun Hucues. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii + 
307. $3.00. 


The “liberalism ” of which Mr. Hughes treats, it seems necessary to 
explain, is of the politico-economie brand—the free-acting rather than 
the free-thinking type—and the “ Church” is its historic opponent, the 
Catholic Church. He rightly views Liberalism as much more than a 
social system; it is a complete philosophy embodying its own peculiar 
conceptions of God, man, and the universe. Having briefly described 
the decline of the medieval theory, which subjected economic appetites 
to the control of ethical precepts, and the abandonment of the practical 
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means employed to enforce this principle the author shows how the 
Liberal state emerged. Mercantilism was the link connecting the old 
social with the new individual economy while Locke, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Burke, Adam Smith, and the Physiocrats were its chief heralds. The 
new gospel was that society attained happiness and virtue through the 
massing of material goods; the new bond was the cash nexus. 

Following this description of the genesis and development of the 
Liberal society its rationale is exposed. Here Rousseau, Bentham, Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, and Spencer receive due recognition. They were the real 
builders of the civitas hominis. Macauley added much of the “ re- 
sounding verbiage” and “ beatific platitudes.” Two powerful factors 
implemented the philosophical technique: the fruits of European bour- 
geoisie imperial expansion and America. But even at the time when the 
great liberal adventure had reached its peak and seemed headed for 
success Pope Pius IX challenged its foundations in his famous Syllabus 
of Errors, a document then regarded as reactionary but in the light of 
the recent past now acclaimed as a monument of genius and foresight. 

In a fourth and final section, bearing the familiar title “The Crisis 
of the West,” an attempt is made to show that Fascism is a natural, 
even if extreme reaction to Liberalism and to Marxism, both of which 
have precisely the same economic basis. If democracy is to survive it 
must have a solid spiritual as well as intellectual anchorage. Thus 
grounded it affords the only true foundation for “those principles 
which alone, in their affirmation of the reality of absolute truth, can 
extricate democracy from the quicksand of philosophic relativism—and | 
therewith give to democracy the categorical immutable value which 
attaches to it as the only social philosophy logically springing from 
the heart of Christianity.” (p. 274) 

Even from the foregoing inadequate resumé it is obvious that stu- 
dents of such writers as Tawney, Laski, Fanfani, and Drucker will find 
little that is new in this book. They will, however, discover an excellent 
synthesis, with occasional new slants, interestingly and often brilliantly 
set forth. As with works of this kind generally the present volume has 
all the advantages, together with many of the disadvantages, arising 
from broad generalization and condensation. Some points are stated 
so as to be, unconsciously no doubt, misleading; such as that St. Basil 
“ assailed the very foundations of private ownership ” (p. 11) and that 
references to property in medieval treatises are “ virtually always to be 
found under the heading of the sin of theft or its equivalent” (pp. 10 
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and 199). Some are questionable as, for instance, that St. Thomas 
Aquinas was “the father of the labor theory of value” (p. 13) and 
that to thinkers before his time “ reason and faith had seemed inexora- 
ably inimical to one another.” (p. 273) Here and there are to be 
found such fine but dubious phrases as that the intellectual resources 
of the Church “have been wasted in an empty effort to inspire man- 
kind to rally to the banner of medievalism.” (p. 263) At times the 
reasoning appears to be rather oblivious of both rigorous logic and stub- 
born fact. Granting the main thesis of the book one would naturally 
expect that Fascism (if the term has any definite connotation at all?) 
would prevail in countries most noted for advanced industrialism. 
Actually such has not been the case. Indeed, are not the traditional 
hotbeds of Liberalism today regarded as the great exponents of democ- 
racy? Moreover if “the essentially pragmatic view of social institu- 
tions is implicit in the Church’s social doctrine” (p. 273) how can it 
be said to give to democracy “ the categorical, immutable value which 
attaches to it as the only social philosophy logically springing from the 
heart of Christianity ”? 

Despite such slips and seeming inconsistencies the author gives great 
promise and is to be congratulated on having already made a notable 
beginning in a field so urgently in need of further cultivation. His book 
is well documented and contains a critical bibliography listing most of 
the classical authorities (although we miss Donoso Cortez!!) in addition 
to what appears to be a fair appraisal of each. 


J. McDonap. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Jordani de Saxonia, Ordinis Eremitarum S. Augustini, Liber Vitas- 
fratrum. Ad fidem codicum recensuerunt, prolegomenis, apparatu 
critico, notis instruxerunt RupoLPHus ArBEsMANN, O.S. A., Ph. D., 
et WiniFrIDUS Himprner, 0.8. A., 8. Th.D. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Science and Art Service Co., 1943. Pp. xciv + 547. $7.50. 


Jordan of Saxony (or of Quedlinburg) was born about the year 1299. 
He studied at the Studium Generale of the Order at Bologna (1317- 
1319) and at Paris (1319-1322). He was Lector in sacra pagina at the 
Augustinian House of Studies in Erfurt, after 1322. He served, among 
his other duties, as Provincial of the Saxon-Thuringian Province, before 
1346 to 1351. He completed the Vitasfratrum in 1357, thus concluding 
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twenty years of work devoted to collecting the materials for a history 
and an exposition of the ideals of the Augustinian Hermits. There 
seems to be no positive knowledge about Jordan after the year 1365. 
Perhaps he died as late as 1380, but the place of his death is uncertain. 

The Liber Vitasfratrum, Jordan’s most important work, was dedi- 
cated to John Hiltalinger (Johannes de Basilea). Jordan apparently 
began the Vitasfratrum as a sort of history of the Hermits of St. 
Augustine. But it is not unnatural to suppose that a work on which 
he labored for at least twenty years should in time settle into the form 
of a permanent exposition of the religious ideals of the Augustinian 
Hermits. Hence, whatever Jordan’s original intention in collecting the 
pseudo-Augustinian Sermones ad Fratres in Eremo (which he con- 
sidered authentic), in studying the life and the question of the rules of 
St. Augustine, as well as in investigating the slim thread connecting the 
Hermits with the monastic activities of St. Augustine in the fourth 
century, the result is a living treatise written as a work of religious 
instruction and edification in which these and other historical materials 
serve as important guides within a spiritual program which was to act 
as a mirror of perfection for Jordan and his brethren. This is, in 
fact, what Jordan writes to Hiltalinger in his dedicatory Epistle (p. 2). 
Some two centuries later, in 1571, the Vitasfratrum received official 
recognition from the Order by being prescribed for reading at meals 
(replacing Hugh of St. Victor’s exposition of the Rule of St. 
Augustine). 

The Arbesmann-Hiimpfner work is the first critical edition of the 
Vitasfratrum to be published. In fact, it is the first printing of 
Jordan’s treatise since 1587, when Fivizanni, then Vicar General of the 
Augustinians, published the Vitasfratrum from only three mss. (There 
was, however, a Belgian reprint of Fivizanni’s work in 1625, but with- 
out acknowledgment of any dependence on him.) Congratulations are 
scarcely enough for Father Arbesmann and Father Hiimpfner for their 
painstaking efforts in editing the Vitasfratrum. To Father Arbesmann 
we owe the exacting task of collating the mss. and of supplying very 
important and very abundant historical notes to the texts of Jordan 
(pp. 445-481, where detailed bibliographies and sources on Augustinian 
writers and events are to be found). To Father Hiimpfner we owe a 
long and learned Introduction, well documented from printed and un- 
printed sources, discussing the life and works of Jordan, as well as the 
complicated literary and historical problems connected with the Vitas- 
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fratrum. There are two substantial indices and a selected bibliography 
(pp. 507-548). Great historical and philosophical skill has gone into 
this edition of Jordan’s work, as well as a remarkable patience. Such a 
scholarly accomplishment is worthy of admiration and respect, and can 
easily serve as an ideal of all that a critical edition should be. Pro- 
fessor Kuttner was not exaggerating when he said, in his review, that 
“the work of the two scholars will stand as a model that has mastered 
in full both the historical and the philological intricacies with which 
mediaeval texts of the kind are so abundantly beset” (Seminar, an 
annual extraordinary number of The Jurist, vol. II, 1944, p. 92). 
_ That is why it is a duty to protest against the recent review of the 

Arbesmann-Hiimpfner edition of the Vitasfratrum by Mr. J. A. Foster 
of Michigan State College (cf. Classical Weekly, XX XVII, 21 [May 1, 
1944], pp. 211-213). It is always distasteful to accuse anyone of writ- 
ing arrant nonsense; it is even more distasteful to accuse a reviewer of 
malicious motives. Yet how else explain Mr. Foster’s assertion that 
“the book as a whole provides abundant evidence of careless and incom- 
petent workmanship ” (p. 211)? Mr. Foster could easily have dis- 
covered that the editors of Jordan have followed standard practice in 
presenting their text. If he were acquainted with mediaeval studies he 
would know that the most solid progress in our knowledge of mediaeval 
philosophy and theology has been made on the basis of such work as 
that of the editors of the Vitasfratrum. Arbesmann and Hiimpfner 
have contributed a work which is in the best traditions of scholarship, 
and yet Mr. Foster has the audacity to complain that they have accu- 
mulated too many facts. He could have pointed out the few misprints, 
as well as some rather minor discrepancies in the Introduction, with full 
propriety (as Professor Kuttner has done in his review). But to con- 
demn a scholarly bok on such a flimsy basis; to ignore and to pass by 
in silence the real and enduring accomplishments of the editors; to 
conclude a uniformly intemperate review with the mischievous tag that 
“finis coronat opus ” : — this is, in all frankness, a procedure so strange 
and so unjust that its appearance in Classical Weekly defies explanation. 

But Fathers Arbesmann and Hiimpfner need no defense from me. 
Still less should Mr. Foster’s irresponsibility as a reviewer concern them. 
They have made a lasting contribution to mediaeval studies, for which 
all genuine scholars will be grateful. 

Anton C. Pzais. 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto. 
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